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The amount of motor oil 
sold to motorists for each 
gallon of gasoline is de- 
clining. A survey made by 
National Petroleum News 
reveals the percentage of 
motor oil to gasoline sales 
for 13 companies dropped 
off from 2.119% in 1946 
to 1.783% in 1948. The 
map which is reproduced at 
right gives a breakdown 
for three districts and an 
article on p. 11 gives further 
tabulations and an explana- 
tion of some of the probable 





causes for the decrease in cea nena ce 


motor oil to gasoline ratio. 


Reasons for ‘Bigness in Business 


Big business is defended by Eugene Holman, 
president of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 
In his discussion he gives some of the contribu- 
tions big business has made to society. Stressed 
is the importance of presenting all the facts on 
business to the public so that intelligent and un- 
biased decisions may be made. NPN publishes 
this article to help promote thinking at a time 
when Congress is about to take up legislation 
and discussions on business controls, especially 
those affecting big business. P. 22. 


TBA Inventory Control on Dollar Basis 


Setting dollar limits on inventories of tires and 
other TBA merchandise is the long range ob- 
jective of one chain auto supply company. 
Method of setting up such an inventory control 
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Percentage of motor oil to gasoline sales in three areas is shown on map 


system is explained by an executive of the com- 
pany. He explains the need for controlling the 
dollars invested in stock during times of inflation 
and tells how the same methods also help when 
deflation takes place. Second installment in 
series of two articles. P. 30. 


Status of Uniform Highway Code 


The legislatures of 44 states convene this 
year. What they do with highway regulations 
will affect, directly or indirectly, every oil com- 
pany. Perhaps foremost in the field of high- 
way legislation is the effort of the motor trans- 
portation industry to promote a uniform high- 
way code. This week NPN tells of progress 
made so far toward such a code; describes 
some handicaps present state laws place on the 
oil industry, and outlines some of the pertinent 
recommendations proposed by a uniform code. 


P. 34. 





january 


is just like 


June 


to a lokheim 


/ 





@ Operating a modern Tokheim Pump is no 
different in January than it is in June. For these 
famous pumps are weather-designed at the fac- 
tory and have been weather-tested the world 
over. They operate easily, accurately, dependably 
in frigid cold or scorching heat. The high vac- 
uum rotary pumping unit, the positive piston 
displacement meter, the air separator, regulating 
valves, and all other Tokheim parts are indi- 
vidually engineered, tested and built to take it 
in any kind of weather — anywhere. Don’t let 
old pumps let you down this winter. Call your 


Tokheim representative today. 





TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP CoO. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF SUPERIOR EQUIPMENT 


FORT WAYNE 1 FOR 48 YEARS 





OKHEIM 


THE 4-SEASON PUMP 
INDIANA 

















ETMYL fuel research in standard 
and experimental engines assures 
most effective use of “Ethyl” 
antiknock compound 





Ethyl gives refiners’ point of view to automotive industry 


UTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS need the 
LA latest technical information on 
fuels and fuel trends for guidance in 
the design of improved engines for 
tomorrow’s vehicles. 

The source of this technical infor- 
mation is the hundreds of individual 
companies that make up the petro- 
leum industry. The Ethyl Research 
Laboratories, closely associated with 
the technical and refining depart- 
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ments of the oil companies, continu- 
ously collect and integrate informa- 
tion on fuels and petroleum refining. 
Much of this valuable information 
comes from over 225 oil companies, 
which improve their gasoline with 
“Ethyl” 
pound. 


brand of antiknock com- 


A continuous program of study 
enables Ethyl’s research staff to in- 
terpret fuel trends in terms of possi- 
ble future engines. Because of the 
strategic location of Ethyl’s modern 
laboratories in the center of the auto- 
motive industry, this store of tech- 
nical information is available imme- 
diately for the benefit of automotive 


engineers. 


Today the refiner is producing a 
larger number of components for 
blending base gasolines. These stocks 
represent many classes of hydrocar 
bons having a variety of molecular 
structures that cover a wide range 
of antiknock performance. 

Because of the importance of ana- 
lyzing and interpreting refining de- 
velopments to automotive engineers, 
Ethyl Research Laboratories main- 
tain close contact with both indus 
tries and cooperate in research pro- 
grams having common interest. This 
kind of teamwork does much to 
assure that engines are designed to 
make the best use of the product 
provided by the oil companies. 


Serving the Progressive Petroleum Industry Through Research 


ETHYL 


RESEARCH 


1600 West Eight Mile Road, Detroit, Michigan 


CORPORATION 


LABORATORIE S 


2600 Cajon Road, San Bernardino, Californico 





Its appetite for work 
keeps hungry engines well-fed | 


THIS BIG INTERNATIONAL “WESTERN” ‘Truck wheels 
big loads of crude oil to refineries to keep hungry 
engines well-fed. But there’s nothing crude about 
the way it wheels them! Here’s why: 


International Truck engineers fit trucks to the job. 
They build them with plenty of real truck power 
to do the toughest jobs efficiently and economically. 
They build them with plenty of stamina from en- 
gine to rear axle. 


Hauling crude oil is just a sample of what Inter- 
national heavy-duty KB and W models can do. 
International Trucks are also built to work right 
along with drilling crews, take the toughest oil 
country terrain, move equipment from one location 
to another. 


Whatever your job, one of International’s 1,000 
truck combinations is just right for it. Interna- 
tional W models, for example, range from 30,000 


NTERNATIONAL 


to 90,000 pounds in gross weight ratings. You have 
your choice of gas, diesel, or butane engines. Dif- 
ferent components are available to specialize the 
truck to the job. 


And International Trucks are backed by Ameri- 
ca’s largest exclusive truck service organization. 
1,700 International Truck Dealers and 170 com- 
pany-owned Branches assure you quick, expert 
service wherever you are. 

Your nearest International Truck Dealer or 
Branch can give you facts and figures that add up 
to more efficient, more economical trucking. Call 


him soon! 
F 


Other International Harvester Products 
Farmall Tractors and Machines. . 


.. Industrial Power 
Refrigeration 


Tune in James Melton and “‘Harvest of Stars,” 
CBS, Wednesday Evenings 


TRUC 
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New York Oil Heating Assn., meeting, Hote! 
Pennsylvania, New York, N. Y Jan. 10 
Society of Automotive Engineers, annual meet 
ing and engineering display Book-Cadillac 

Hotel Detroit Mich Jan.10-14 
North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., meeting 
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sen, Wichita, Kan Jan. 17-18 
Truck-Trailer Manufacturers Assn., annua! 
convention Edgewater Gulf Hotel Edge 
water Park Miss Jan. 17-19 FEATURE INDEX 
Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn., meeting 
Hotel Dempsey, Macon, Ga Jan. 20 
International Heating and Ventilating Exposi- OIL TO GASOLINE RATIO Survey indicates the rati ol il te 
tion, International Amphitheatre Chicago . ; : . 4 . 
Ill., Jan. 24-28 gasoline sales has declined again in 1948. Several reasons are 
Northwest Petroleum Assn., meeting, Nicollet yiven as the cause ll 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 26-27 
National Council of Private Motor Truck 
Owners, meeting. Hotel Claypool, Indianapo 


lis. Ind. Jan., 27-28 BIG BUSINESS—Contributions of big business to society are cited 


FEBRUARY n iefense by Eugene Holman (Jersey Standard). Reasons why 
Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting businesses become large are pertinent at present as Congress 
3rown Hotel, Louisville, Ky Feb. 8-9 : ; : . 
Iliinois Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting is about to resume discussions of legislation on busines: 22 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peor Ill Feb. 15 
17 
lowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., meeting TBA INVENTORY CONTROL—Seittina up contr )] f TBA inven 
Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa os , . . 
Feb. 22-24 tories on a dollar basis and on a long-ran Je scale are aiscussea 
American Society for Testing Materials, meet by the executive of a large auto accessory store chain. Second 
ng Hotel Edgewater Beact Chicago 11) ‘ ‘ - . : 
Feb. 28-March 4 na erie of twe ticle 30 
MARCH 


Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., meeting Hotel x ; , ’ } 
Schroeder, Milwaukee, Wis., March 1-2 UNIFORM HIGHWAY CODE—Varied and conflicting control: 


American Society of Training Directors, meet 


which have been imposed by the states on highway transporta 
ng, Hotel Carter, Cleveland, O., March 3-5 eee en k 2 2 by ine s s on <4 ; >= t “se 
Missouri Petroleum Assn., annual convention tion vehicles provoke the need for study and enactment of some 
ind trade exhibit, Hotel President, Kansas , - ; 
City, Mo., March 9-10 type of uniform code for all the state; 34 


American Petroleum Institute, Division of 
Production, Southwestern District meeting 
Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Texas, March 9-11 

Florida Independent Petroleum Marketers DEPARTMENTS 
Assn., meeting Orange Court Hotel Or- 
lando, Fla March 18 

National Oil Jobbers Council, meeting, Hote! 





Pines Pine Bluff Ark March 21-22 Ak int il Pe ple 53 
American Petroleum Institute, Division of Pro a 3. P rT. 56 

duction Mid-Continent District meeting Aavel er snaex 

Mayo Hotel Tulsa Okla March 23-25 - es ~ 5 
Oi Heat Institute of New England, meeting Aneaa ne vew 

Boston, Mass March 25 , - 19 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., meeting Lanorial 

sane otek tin aietie ki sas 

he Hotel, Sar Antoni Texa Marct Market: 39 
society of Automotive Engineers, Transporta i “Sone 7 

tion meeting, Statler Hotel, Cleveland, O Vil we finer 

March 28-30 b Sicha 43 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., meeting Tes : 

Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, O Marct o hin Nek es ae 9 

4-231 Pacill aI Commen 

APRIL 48 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., meeting, Detroit 

Leland Hotel, Detroit, Mich., April 5-6 Nashinaton Comment 7 
American Society of Lubrication Engineers, a iis = 

meeting Hotel Pennsylvania New York 

City, April 11-13 
National Petroleum Assn., meeting Hote 

Cleveland, Cleveland, O April 13-15 ‘ 
Midwest Power Conference, Sherman Hotel PUBLICATION OFFICE: 1213 West 3rd Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio, CHerry 7672 
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Texas Hotel, Fort Worth, Texas, April 20 
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THAT’S WHY MORE 
BULK PLANTS ac lthy: 
THEM EVERY DAY 





























USE Unloading trailers to overhead storage tanks and loading truck 
transports 


USER: Small metropolitan bulk plant on Eastern Seaboard 


Here's more evidence of the trend to Marlow Self- 
Priming Centrifugals for bulk plant pumping of petro- 
leum products. The Marlow shown is used with over- 
head tanks. At another plant of the same marketer, 
similar Marlows have replaced rotary pumps for 
pumping from storage underground. 

In either type of service, Marlows do a better job 
because they combine the efficiencies of centrifugal 
pumping with fast, dependable, self-priming action. TROUBLE-FREE 
A Marlow won't vapor lock. And a Marlow's efficiency : ; — 
does not depend on close clearances; therefore, its Exclusive diffuser priming 
efficiency is virtually unaffected by the abrasive action 
of tank scale, welding shot, and other solids so destruc- 
tive to rotary pumps. 

These facts explain why so many bulk plants ; ; 

are turning to Marlows. They explain why nothing to adjust on a Marlow 

so many operators who buy one Marlow 
self-primer soon add more. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS — !t will pay you to 
earn all you can about this modern way to 
pump petroleum products. Write for the new 

Marlow bulletin "Petroleum Product Pumps.” 


method does away with aux- 


iliary priming devices. There's 


and no internal rubbing parts. 


MARLOW PUMPS - RIDGEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 
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BILL OF DIVORCEMENT?—Representatives of the 
Economics Committee of the National Oil Jobbers Coun- 
cil are seeking conferences, probably during next Feb- 
‘uary, with at least four congressional leaders to talk 
ver problems of independent marketers. The leaders 
ommittee members want to see are: Sens. O’Mahoney 
(D., Wyo.), Gillette (D., Iowa) and Murray (D., Mont.), 
and, on the House side, Rep. Patman (D., Tex.). O’Ma- 
honey already has agreed to meet with the jobber group. 


WAIT ON PRICE CONTROL—-It appears likely that the 
National Oil Jobbers Council will wait until its spring 
meeting in Pine Bluff, Ark., in March before deciding 
whether to support price control legislation in the 81st 
session of Congress. The resolution adopted at the No- 
vember council meeting provided that the council would 
support price control unless margins were increased to 
a “satisfactory” level by 10 days before the convening 
of Congress, which was Dec. 24. But the Price Control 
Committee, headed by Denny Klepper of Wichita, has 
not had an opportunity as yet to meet and the feeling 
among council leaders seems to be that it is a subject 
which should be thrashed out thoroughly by the full 
council. They point out that Congress still will be in 
session after the Pine Bluff meeting in March. Margins 
generally have been revised upward since November but 
the question to be decided is whether they have reached 
a “satisfactory” level. The report of the Economics Com- 
mittee, adopted unanimously, called for a 25% increase. 


CENTER OF ATTRACTION — Independent oil jobber as- 
sociation attention will be focused more than ever before 
on Washington. Some associations already are making 
plans to form legislative committees to be sent to the 
apital to study firsthand bills of interest to oil which may 
ome before Congress. In addition, at least one major oil 
ompany has formed a special “legislative committee” 
to study whatever falls into the legislative hopper. From 
here it looks like all roads lead to Washington, and all 
eyes will be on the alert for bills having to do with di- 
vorcement, price control, increased taxes or any other oil 
iatters. 


ISCOUNT COUNTS—At least one eastern Independent 
ssociation is taking a dim view of the fact that most 
iajor suppliers, after recent product price adjustments, 
0k occasion to drop the allowance of a 1% cash dis- 
unt on wholesale purchases. For many jobbers loss 
f the discount cut away a substantial part of any 
largin gains that might have been forthcoming through 
rice changes. Association hopes to get the discounts 
estored by a little supplier education to point out that 
‘ith the current abbreviated depth of spread every lit- 
le bit helps. 
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ARE THEY SAFE?—Until now the question of whether 
self-serve stations are a fire-safe operation has been de- 
bated only at the state and local level. In February the 
item of self-serves will be high on the agenda of National 
Board of Fire Underwriters’ committee on flammable 
liquids when it convenes in New York. The National 
Board is considered one of the most authoritative, if not 
final authority, when it comes to questions of determining 
the fire-safety of any operation. Right now the best word 
is that the committee is open-minded and studying all 
available data on self-serves now in operation. Commit- 
tee also is expected to devote some study to coin-operated 
gasoline pumps. Final committee opinion on safety of 
self-serves and coin operated pumps is expected to have 
an important bearing on the ultimate destiny of these two 
marketing developments. 


SAM THE POWERFUL — Action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on opening day in clipping the wings of its 
hitherto all-powerful Rules Committee promises to make 
Sam Rayburn the most powerful speaker of the House 
since the days of “Uncle Joe’? Cannon—and thus more 
than ever a man to be reckoned with by the administration 
when it comes to a showdown on the controversial tide- 
lands issue. In recent Congresses, a coalition of Repub- 
licans and southern Democrats on the Rules Committee 
has proved an insurmountable obstacle in the path of 
much New Deal legislation. Now, the House has changed 
its procedure to allow the chairman of any legislative 
committee to call up for House consideration any bill on 
which the rules group has refused for 21 days or more 
to take action. The only catch is that this gives Rayburn 
the final say, because before he can so move, a chairman 
will first have to obtain recognition from the speaker. 
And should the latter be in a sort of reciprocal back- 
scratching mood, it may be that he could force some 
concessions out of the administration on the tidelands 
matter in exchange for a friendly nod. 


” 

THE “SYNTHETIC” VIEW—Whether the Interior De- 
partment will plug for passage of legislation along the 
same lines as the Wolverton bill to create a commercial 
synthetic liquid fuels program with government funds, 
is very much up in the air. Interior officials concerned 
with development of synthetic liquid fuels processes are 
inclined to go along wth provisions of the Wolverton 
bill, but they havent’ talked the matter over with Secre- 
tary Krug and don’t know if he agrees with them. 


STEEL APPEALS—Recommendations which the admin- 
istration was making this week to Congress regarding 
steel were inspired almost as much by complaints of 
‘little’ businessmen as by the general tightness of steel 
supply. The steel warehouse customer has been crying 
hardship to high agency and congressional heavens so 
long that there appears to be a feeling in both quarters 
that Congress must do something to improve the situation. 
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CANFIELD DOES MORE 
THAN WISH MARKETERS... 





A HAPPY 
and PROSPEROUS 
NEW YEAR! 





CANFIELD ASSURES YOUR FUTURE BY HELPING YOU BUILD 
A HEALTHY, PROSPEROUS, EXPANDING & SECURE OIL BUSINESS! 


WITH COMPETITIVE SELLING once again 
entering the oil marketing picture... with 
the shortages and difficult adjustments of 
the war and recent postwar years still fresh- 
ly in mind... many marketers are wisely 
reviewing and revamping their oil pro- 
grams to guarantee the future health, prog- 
ress and security of their oil businesses. 


Many of these marketers are showing an 
increased appreciation and demand for 
advantages that Canfield marketers have 
enjoyed for 63 years; namely, they want... 


A Source of Supply That Provides Marketers 


with modern, top value, good quality motor 
oil and lubricants in a favorable price 
bracket. 


A Source of Supply That Relieves Marketers 
of all worry as to quality, dependability 


CANFIELD OIL COMPANY 


General Offices: CLEVELAND 4, OHIO 


Plants: CORAOPOLIS, PA., CLEVELAND (@% anfic Id 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


and deliveries, thereby enabling them to 
concentrate their entire attention on selling 
... the lifeblood of their business. 


A Source of Supply That Protects Marketers 

by keeping them abreast of all technolog- 
ical developments in the production of new 
lubricants and specialties. 


A Source of Supply That Encourages Marketers 
to establish and market at least one popu- 
lar brand under their own name as a sure 


and certain means of permanent brand 
ownership. 


These important advantages of Canfield 
products, prices and policies are reflected 
in the health, growth, prosperity and secur- 
ity enjoyed by many hundreds of Canfield 
marketers during the past 63 years. 


Interested? Simply mail the coupon 


We are interested in knowing more 
about Canfield products. We buy in [_ | 
Tank Cars [_] Drums [| Sealed Cans. 


Company 


a 
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Now that 1948 
is over and we 
are well into the 
current winter, 
the speciousness of the arguments 
advanced by the Truman administra- 
tion early last year in trying to horn- 
swoggle Congress into granting it 
mandatory rationing powers over pe- 
troleum should be apparent to every- 
one. 

We mention this here, however, 
with only one purpose in mind. And 
that is to express the hope that the 
new Congress will stop, look and 
think carefully before yielding to any 
similar request that might emanate 
from the White House within the 
next few weeks. Should one come, re- 
quired reading for every congressman 
ought to be the statement made to 
the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs Jan. 22, 1948, by none other 
than Interior Secretary Krug. This 
was the statement in which, after 
acknowledging that it was then too 





Mr. Yocom 


INTERPRETING THE OIL NEWS 





WASHINGTON—By Herbert A. Yocom 


Congress Should View Oil's 
Record Before Acting Hastily 


late to do anything about rationing 
that winter, the secretary solemnly 
proclaimed: 

“It looks quite likely that we will 
have to ration fuel oil next winter.” 

With all due to respect to Mr. Krug, 
his was one of the worst predictions 
ef 1948. It missed the mark by so far 
as to warrant Congress looking with 
the utmost suspicion on whatever new 
proposal may be in the offing. The 
more so because it is no secret that 
when the secretary gave the testi- 
mony he did he was actually just go- 
ing down the line with. the Truman 
program—against the advice of his 
own best-informed experts on oil sup- 
ply. 

It will be remembered, too, that 
Secretary Krug went down the 
line with the President on his call 
for price control powers, saying that 
if these were granted he would im- 
mediately freeze oil prices and pos- 
sibly later roll them back. 

The much maligned 80th Congress 


did not, of course, give him the chance 
of doing either. Just assuming that it 
had and that he had exercised the 
authority, however, is there any rea- 
son for believing that the secretary, 
at the year end, would have been 
able to report to the nation that 1948 
saw crude oil production increasing 
8% to exceed 2 billion bbls. for the 
first time in history? 


We think not and so, we think, 
should the new Congress. Certainly 
the least members should ask them- 
selves, in considering the possible ap- 
plication of a new Truman program 
to oil, is whether the influence of 
price operating in a free market is 
not the very reason why Mr. Krug 
stands before the country today as 
such a poor prophet on supply. 


That 8% increase in crude produc- 
tion is what spells the difference be- 
tween fuel oil for every consumer and 
a condition wherein the home owner 
would have found himself with little 
more than an OPA license to go hunt- 
ing for his alleged share of a limited 
supply. Sure he’s paying more now 
for what he gets, but he’s getting it 

and, from all reports, is extremely 
well pleased that not only are we not 
having to ration fuel oil this winter 
but that, barring some catastrophe, 
we won't have to do so next winter, 
or ever, for that matter. 





Demand for 
lubricating and 
motor oils is lag- 
ging and the in- 
dustry should co-operate in doing 
something to stimulate sales, accord- 
ing to a leading Midwest oil man. 
One means of doing ‘this, in his opin- 
ion, would be to adopt a short, catchy 
industry-wide slogan which could be 
hammered repeatedly at the buying 
public until eventually it became 
a national byword. 

The slogan he recommends is thx 
already accepted one of “Lubricate 
for Safety Every 1000 Miles.” Prop- 
erly promoted, he contends, it could 
become as much an American watch- 
word as the slogan of the nation’s 
florists, “Say It With Flowers.” 

This is the way he analyzes the 
situation: 

Increased living costs are making 
increasingly greater demands on the 
family dollar, as a result of which 
people are shopping and spending 





Mr. Castle 
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MIDWEST—By 


Leonard Castle 


Oil Man Ventures Some Ideas 


On Boosting Lagging Lube Sales 


with caution. They have to buy gas- 
oline to operate their cars, but fig- 
ures show that they are not buying 
motor oil and lubrication in propor- 
tion to the gasoline they purchase 
(see story on p. 11). This may be a 
short-sighted and dangerous policy, 
but it’s being practiced just the same. 


The slogan “Lubricate for Safety 
Every 1000 Miles” would help coun- 
teract this practice because “it is 
definite and sensible.” Its promo- 
tion need not entail any additional 
advertising expenditure for it could 
be featured in every advertisement, 
letterhead and printed form, billboard, 
and on every radio program spon- 
sored by an oil company. 


* * * 


This industry man—who insists upon 
remaining anonymous but whose ob- 
servations are so interesting that 
we pass them on to you—contends 
that we'll now see a “period of seri- 


ous and businesslike efficiency among 
oil marketing men—an era of buck- 
ling down to the realities of stiff 
competition” which will result in 
more eificient and aggressive sales- 
manship. What we need in a stream- 
lined world, he says, is “streamlined 
selling.” 

“Never were the opportunities 
greater because never before have 
the prospects been so bright in our 
field of selling,’ he says. “Oil indus- 
try economists tell us that in the next 
five years our passenger automobile 
population will rise from 29,500,000 
to 35,000,000. 

“More cars mean a bigger market 
and new cars present psychological 
advantages that can be applied with 
telling effect in your selling. When 
a man lives in a streamlined age 
stores his food in a streamlined re- 
frigerator, listens to a streamlined 
radio and drives a streamlined car, 
he is likely to be pretty impatient 
with a dealer who persists in serv- 
icing his streamlined car with an- 
cient and antiquated equipment. 

“We may expect a considerable vol- 
ume of station rebuilding end mod- 
ernization in the period ahead. I 
have this on the authority of highly 
placed oil marketing executives. They 
have decided that there isn’t going to 
be a decline in construction costs, so 
they are planning to bring present 
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Fast fuel- 
oil deliveries 
even in 


cold weather 


B. F.Goodrich hose keeps flexible, full-flow, in all weather 


ow that winter is here and oil 

flows slower in the line, you need 
B. F. Goodrich fuel oil hose more than 
ever. It keeps a full, unblocked ‘flow 
and easy-handling flexibility even at 
sub-zero temperatures. 

Flexibility won't “freeze up’’— 
Specially compounded rubber keeps 
this hose flexible, easy to bend, even 
in zero and sub-zero weather. It reels 
readily, handles easily, in the cold. 


Triple braid construction eliminates the 


need for wire reinforcements that can 
cause stiffening kinks. 


Full-flow at all times—No obstruc- 
tions to cut full low. Tube won't flat- 
ten or collapse on the reel, to choke 
off flow or slow it down. Strong 34 
braid construction keeps this hose in 
a perfect round, even when empty on 
the reel Oil- proof tube won't swell 
to reduce inner diameter. No flaking 
to roughen the inside surface and in- 
crease flow-resistance 


Lasts longer—Here’s why BFG fuel 
oil hose stays stronger, for longer. No 
flaking to cause weak spots inside the 
tube. Because it won't flatten on the 


reel, it resists tube cracks better. Life 
lengthening ingredients keep the 
tube live longer. Cover built for rough 
service—oils and grease won't damage 
it. Couplings: one-time or reattachable 
with bonded static wire 


Don’t let cold weather slow up your 
deliveries. See this BFG hose for fuel 
oils and distillates at your local dis 
tributor. The B. F. Goodrich Compan) 
Industrial Products Division, Akron, O 


B.E Goodrich 
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sites up to date to meet current 
needs,” 

As one example of modern stream- 
lined selling, he tells of the division 
manager of a large oil company who 
tried for months recently, with in- 
different success, to step up sales of 
motor oil and lubricants among his 
service station dealers. 

“Then he hit upon the idea of pro- 
moting the modernization of his deal- 


ers’ lubrication departments. His 
idea worked like a charm. With an 
investment to protect, the dealers 
began to push crankcase changes 
and lubrication jobs. The new equip- 
ment stimulated the interest, and en- 
thusiasm of the employes and thus 
made them better salesmen. 

“The net result was an increase of 
abont 33-1/3% in the sales of motor 
oil, lubricants and lubrication.” 


Foreign Oil Development Advances 
With Boosted Capacity, Exploration 


The end of 1948 saw foreign oil de- 
velopment spurting ahead, with ex- 
pansions planned or already under- 
way in the search for more crude, 
increased refinery capacity and ad- 
vanced petroleum research. 

Last month also heard Russell B. 
Brown, general counsel of Independ- 
ent Petroleum Assn. of America, level 
a double-barrelled charge that oil im- 
ports are being used now both “to 
regulate the price of domestic oil’ 
and “to determine rates of produc- 
tion in the U. S.” 


Discussing withdrawal by Phillips 
of its 35c per bbl. increase and action 
of the Texas Railroad Commission 
in reducing the January allowable, 
while imports go uncontrolled, Mr. 
Brown informed IPAA members that: 


“The issues become more acute. 
They go beyond the question of wheth- 
er there should be a price increase 
for crude petroleum. The foremost 
issue is who should control the Amer- 
ican industry. Should it be a few im- 
porting companies through their pow- 
er of monopoly, or healthy competi- 
tion among thousands of companies ?”’ 

In New York, API reported imports 
of crude oil and petroleum products 
during October declined 46,533 b/d 
to an average of 497,968 b/d. Exports 
dropped 24,723 b/d to an average of 
312,678 b/d, again pointing up fact 
that imports now exceed exports. 

As the year ended, these foreign 
oil developments were reported: 

Jersey Standard, through a subsidi- 
ary, Esso Ecuador, began participa- 
tion in the 10-year-old exploratory 
operations in Ecuador of Shell Co. 
of Ecuador, British-owned subsidiary 
of Royal Dutch Shell Group. Con- 
tract signed last month provides equal 
participation by Shell and Esso in 
area covering 10 million acres of land 
east of the Andes.. 

A 35,000 b/d refinery and ocean 
tanker terminal in Venezuela is 
planned by Standard of California 
to handle its Venezuelan crude pro- 
juction. New plant will be near Lake 
Maracaibo and is scheduled for com- 
pletion in 1950. 

California Standard has formed a 
new wholly-owned subsidiary, Cal- 
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mara Oil Co., to market crude oil 
and refined products from its Vene- 
zuelan operations and crude oil from 
Saudi Arabia. 

From Antwerp, Belgium, came the 
news that a new oil company—Esso 
Standard (Belgium) has been 
formed to take over assets and liabili- 
ties of three companies in process 
of liquidation. Companies being liqui- 
dated are: Standard American Pe- 
troleum Co., Bedford Petroleum Co. 
and Compagnie Petrolifere Nationale. 

In Scotland, Scottish Oils, Ltd., 
plans to spend about $30 million for 
expansion of its refinery at Grange- 
mouth. PreSent capacity of refinery 
will be doubled to a figure of about 
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1,742,500 bbls. annually of gasoline, 
2,464,200 bbls. of heavy fuel oil. It 
was in November that company re- 
vealed plans to spend $20 million on 
a chemical plant adjoining the re- 
finery. 

First shipment of crude from oil 
wells in New Guinea was made near 
the year’s end from terminal at Sor- 
ong by Nederlandsche Niew Guinee 
Petroleum Maatschappij. Shipment is 
the first since exploration began 12 
years ago. Production from Klamono 
field on the island is currently 4,000 
b/d. Company is owned jointly by 
Standard-Vacuum, Royal Dutch Shell 
and Caltex interests on a 40-40-20 
basis, respectively. 

Royal Dutch Shell plans to spend 
about $24 million on research work 
this vear. Increasing attention will 
be paid to farm use of petroleum 
products, especially in tropical areas. 

Office of International Trade, as 
the year drew to a close, said it had 
begun licensing of crude and prod- 
uct exports against first-quarter 1949 
quotas indentical to those for the 
last quarter of 1948. By making over- 
all crude and products quotas the 
same as for the last quarter of °48, 
agency attained a goal it had been 
striving toward for a long time—is- 
suance of licenses prior to or during 
the first weeks of the quarter to 
which they apply. 


Wisconsin Jobber Group Terms Margin Battle 
‘Cold War’; Reports ‘Lift’ Is in Progress 


Wisconsin Petroleum Assn. likens 
the efforts of Independent jobbers to 
get increased margins to the “cold 
war’ being waged in Europe between 
Russia and the western powers. The 
December issue of the association 


publication, Wisconsin Petroleum 
Press, states editorially: 
“The supplying companies have 


been carrying on a ‘cold war’ for a 
long time against the Independent 
jobbers of the country, hoping to 
break down their resistance and 
eventually, in some instances, take 
over the marketing branch of the 
industry. But—like in Berlin—the 
blockade is being broken and a ‘lift’ 
is in progress and no quarter will be 
shown until the Independents have 
a decent margin to work on.” 

In this connection, the opening 
page of the publication gives a report 
on margins of 11 supplying com- 
panies as of Nov. 23, 1948. On gaso- 
line the publication lists “‘the alleged’”’ 
margins and show a range between 
a low of 2.875¢ per gal. to a high of 
2.5¢c per gal. On No. 1 fuel oil the 
margin shows a low of 1.85c and a 
high of 2.34c per pal., while on No. 2 
fuel oil the range is from 1.4c to 
2.395¢ per gal. 


The editorial goes on to say in 


_ existence worth-while. 


part: 

“For the past two years we have 
been flooded with literature, pep 
talks and what-not about public rela- 
tions and petroleum is progressive 
NUTS—what’s progressive about an 
industry that stymies and stifles its 
very backbone, the fellow on the fir- 
ing line, the Independent marketer 
What we need is a better industry 
relations program and then the pub- 
lic program will take care of itself. 

“Too long now we have attempted 
to settle the issue by diplomacy, tact 
and every other peaceful means in 
the book, but to no avail—what we 
need now is another good ‘Madison 
Trial’ with some good, forceful gov- 
ernmental control. This leoks as 
though it might be the only way to 
settle the problem. 

“Every opportunity has been given 
the supplying companies to work this 
problem out on an amicable basis, but 
they have not seen fit to consider our 
Now then, it 
is time for action and the issue is 
being brought to a head. It’s either 
a liveable and workable margin or 
some sort of governmental regula- 
tions and controls: We sincerely and 
honestly hope that it will not be the 
latter.” 





API Marketing Vice President 
Tried to Retire from Oil 
But Found It Too Fascinating 


For a man who decided to retire from the oil business 
as recently as four years ago, J. Howard Marshall, II, re- 
mains surprisingly active in the top segment of the oil 
industry. In addition to being president of Ashland 
Oil & Refining Co., Ashland, Ky., Mr. Marshall was 
named last November to take over the post of marketing 
vice president of American Petroleum Institute. 

It was in 1944 that Mr. Marshall decided to leave the 
oil business and return to private law practice. But he 
didn’t remain away long. That same year he moved 
into the presidency of Ashland Oil, his present post. 
Speaking of his short-lived retirement, Mr. Marshall 
says: 

“Once you get a dab of oil in your hair, it is hard to 
get away from it.” 

Chief counsel and assistant deputy administrator for 
the Petroleum Administration for War from 1941 to 1944, 
13-year-old Mr. Marshall began his oil career in 1933 as 
a member of the Petroleum Administrative Board, U. S. 
Department of Interior. This was followed by a term 
as special assistant to the Attorney General of the United 
States and assistant solicitor with the Interior Depart- 
ment 

From 35-% he was special counsel with Standard 
Oil Co. of California. In 1937-38 he served as associate 
with a San Francisco firm of corporation attorneys and 
as partner from 1938-44. He was a director with Pacific 
City Lines, Inc., from 1939-41, and vice president and 
director, Long Beach Oil Development Corp., in that 
same period. Following his term with PAW, Mr. Mar- 
Shall joined the Allied Commission on Reparations in 
1945 as general counsel. It was after ccmpleting his 
duties with the commission that Mr. Marshall made his 
short-lived decision to return to a private law practice 
in California. 


In addition to Mr. Marshall's Ashland and API positions, 
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Mr. Marshall 


he also is: vice president and director, American Inde- 
pendent Oil Co.; president, Allied-Ashland Tankers, Inc.; 
director, Southern Pipe Line Co.; director, Third National 
Bank, Ashland; director, Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America; trustee, National Petroleum Assn.; member of 
National Petroleum Council; member of American Insti- 
tute of Mining & Metallurgical Engineers; and past presi- 
dent of the National Stripper Well Assn. 

Member of the American, California and Kentucky 
bar associations, Mr. Marshall graduated from Haverford 
College and then completed his law studies at Yale 
School of Law, magna cum laude, in 1931. He was cruise 
director, Floating University, in 1926-28, and assistant 
dean and assistant professor of law at Yale in 1931-33, be- 
fore launching his oil industry work with the Interior De- 
partment, 


Native to Philadelphia, Mr. Marshall now makes his 
home in Ashland with Mrs. Marshall and two sons 
J. Howard, III, and Pierce. His Ashland activities include 
the Rotary Club and the Bellefonte Country Club, and 
he still holds interest in the San Francisco Society of 
Friends and the Commonwealth Club. Fraternities in- 
clude Beta Rho Sigma (Haverford) and Order of the 
Coif (Yale). 
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Ratio of Oil to Gasoline 
Sales Continues to Drop 


Several Reasons Given for Decline in Amount of Motor 
Oil Sold Per Gallon of Motor Fuel at Service Station 


By PAUL WOLLSTADT 
NPN News Editor 


The percent of motor oil sales to 
gasoline sales at oil company retail 
outlets is continuing to decline, a sur- 
vey by NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
shows. 

The survey covers the first nine 
months of 1946, 1947, and 1948 in 
former PAW Districts 1, 2 and 3 (see 
map on front cover). There were not 
enough replies on District 4 to make 
a separate compilation. No attempt 
was made to include District 5, the 
West Coast, in this survey because 
companies on the West Coast were in 
the midst of the OWIU strike at 
the time the questionnaires went out. 

Ten major companies and three 
Independent jobbers submitted infor- 
mation for the survey. The following 
tables summarize the results: 


District 1 


Average 
Motor Oil to 


Gasoline of 9 Highest Lowest 
Companies Percentage Percentage 
1946 1.912% 2.48% 1.57% 
1947 1.805% 2.38% 1.54% 
1948 1.653% 2.03% 1.36% 
District 2 
Average © 
Motor Oil to 
Gasoline of 10 Highest Lowest 
Companies Percentage* Percentage 
1946 2.345% 3.60% 1.67% 
1947 2.111% 3.10% 1.52% 
1948 1.912% 2.44% 1.52% 


*The highest percentage in 1946 
ind 1947 was made by an Independ- 
ent jobber. The top major company 


percentages in these years were: 
1946, 3.02%; 1947, 2.93%. 
District 3 

Average % 

Motor Oil to 

Gasoline of 5 Highest Lowest 

Companies Percentage Percentage 
1946 2.213% 2.52% 2.12% 
1947 2.065 % 2.50% 1.92% 
1948 1.939% 2.06% 1.85% 


The district averages summarized 
above are repeated in next table in 
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terms of gallons of gasoline per gal- 
lon of motor oil, for the convenience 
of companies that watch motor oil- 
gasoline ratios in those terms: 


District 1 District 2 District 3 


1946 52.3to1l 42.6tol 46.2tol 
1947 55.4tol 47.4tol 484tol 
1948 60.5tol 52.3to1l 51.6tol 


The following table gives totals for 
the 13 companies, and includes, in 
addition to the District 1, 2 and 3 
figures, two replies from District 4: 

Percentage Motor Gallons Gasoline 


Oil to Gasoline Per Gallon Motor 
for 13 Companies Oil—13 Companies 


1946 2.119% 47.2tol 
1947 1.954% 51.2 tol 
1948 1.783% 56.1 to 1 


Companies participating in the sur- 
vey were asked to include only sales 
made to or through retail outlets. 
For the survey, retail outlets were 
defined to include dealer, lessee and 
company-owned stations. Sales to 
consumers were not included. 


Reasons For Decline 


A number of reasons have been 
advanced for the decline in motor oil 
percentages. Among them are: 


1. The 1946 records were set in a 
year when new cars were just begin- 
ning to get onto the highways. Even 
salesmen and others who use their 
cars regularly were generally still 
driving prewar models for at least a 
part of 1946. 

2. Many owners of prewar cars 
neglected to have oil-saving repairs 
made in 1946 because they thought 
they would be getting their postwar 
cars soon. Those who did not get new 
cars, especially those who felt they 
could not afford the higher prices, 
decided by 1947 to get their old cars 
fixed and have been maintaining them 
in good order since. One oil company 
told NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws that 
it has made a study which indicates 
that this has been a substantial fac- 
tor in declining motor oil percentages. 

3. The help situation at service 
stations. Many motorists could be 
sold motor oil changes, but dealers 





and helpers generally have not re- 


vived prewar salesmanship’ even 
though there is now a “buyer’s mar- 
ket” in motor oil. Also, at many sta- 


tions, because of high wage rates, 
there are not enough employes to 
handle peak loads on _ lubrication 


which means that motorists often in- 
voluntarily postpone an oil change 
because their regular stations can’t 
handle them when they want the work 
done. 


4. Lubrication recommendations of 
automotive manufacturers appear to 
cell for oil changes less frequently. 
While these recommendations usually 
are so hedged that there is still op- 
portunity for selling the average 
owner of a new car an oil change 
every 1,000 miles, he is less likely to 
order the change if the big type in 
the instruction book specifies a longer 
period. 

5. Automobile dealers have become 
very aggressive seeking lubrication 
jobs. Many of them offer a “free” 
oil change or two in order to get 
the buyer of a new car in the habit 
of taking his car to the dealer for 
service and lubrication. Automobile 
dealers generally have better follow 
up systems on lubrication than do gas- 
oline service station dealers. 


Iowa Self-Serve Opens 
With Price Cut of 5c 


Special to NPN 

FORT DODGE, Iowa Atomite, 
Inc., filling station operated here by 
N. B. Slagter, has been converted to a 
self-serve with the price of gasoline 
5c per gal. below that posted by other 
retailers. (See p. 16 for another story 
on self-serves. ) 

He operates four pumps and han- 
dles premium grade gasoline only, 
selling at 24c per gal. as compared 
with the 29c charged by competitors. 
The station operates 24 hours per day 
and one attendant handles all four 
pumps. 

Each pump is equipped with a fire 
extinguisher, Mr. Slagter said, and 
large signs warn the motorist not 
to smoke and to shut off his engine. 


State and local fire regulations in 
Iowa do not prohibit the operation 
of self-serves. However, A. J. Dennis, 
Secretary of the Iowa Independent 
Oil Jobbers Assn., said the organiza- 
tion would push for regulatory legis- 
lation in the current session of the 
Iowa legislature. 
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How to Answer Public Queries About 
Government's 4,000-Mile Oil Change 


Recommendation for 4,000-mile oil 
change made last week by Bureau of 
Federal Supply probably prompted 
many motorists to ask at their neigh- 
borhood service station why they 
should continue with the 1,000-mile oil 
change when a federal agency advo- 
cates extension to a 4,000-mile period. 

The answer to such queries is a 
simple one, and one which service 
station operators can use to further 
promote 1,000-mile oil changes. BFS, 
in fact, supplied the answer and the 
sales argument in its own recommen- 
dation. 

BFS made its 
the basis of 


recommendation on 
conclusions reached by 
the Technical Committee on Lubri- 
cants and Liquid Fuels of Federal 
Specifications Board, in which the 
committee said oil changes short of 
1,000 miles are “unnecessary” under 
normal driving conditions and con- 
trolled preventive maintenance. 

The 
maintenance, 
thing. 


phrase, controlled preventive 
is the key to the whole 


Marketers might well point out 
to operators of their retail outlets 
how they can answer queries about 
the 1,000-mile oil change and at the 
same time sell the customer on the 
need for 1,000-mile oil changes. 

Principal point, of course, is that 
federal agency cars, trucks and busses 
are operated under a controlled pre- 


ventive maintenance system, which 
enables a close and constant watch 
of the operating condition of each 
vehicle. Under these conditions, it is 
very possible to safely extend the 


period of oil change to conform with 
the requirements of certain type op- 
erations. In any event, such changes 
are made only after well qualified 
maintenance men have determined 
that such a move is feasible. 


Why a 1,000-Mile Oil Change 


Very few, if any, motorists operate 
their car under a controlled preven- 
tive maintenance system. The 1,000- 
mile oil change has been set up for 
the protection of the motorist and 
to date, nothing aside from controlled 
preventive maintenance, has come 
along to change that figure materially. 
So, the service station attendant is 
given an excellent opportunity to 
point out that any effort on the part 
of the motorist to extend the oil 
change period without controlled pre- 
ventive maintenance can result in 
driving difficulties and increased re- 
pair bills for the car owner. 

The BFS committee also cautioned 
that shorter intervals (less than 4,000 
miles) between changes are desirable 
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in stop-and-go service, especially in 
cold weather, or when sand and dust 
are regularly encountered. The refer- 
ence to “‘stop-and-go service” affords 
another sales angle since many serv- 
ice station customers confine most 
of their driving to within the city. 
Committee also pointed out that 





to operate efficiently under an ex- 
tended oil change schedule, efficient 
oil filters should be used and engines 
should be kept on schedule of correc- 
tive and preventive maintenance. 

The BFS recommendation created a 
slight furry in the daily press and 
prompted automobile manufacturers 
to state that they had not recom- 
mended any extension of oil change 
figure and were still advocating the 
same change period as has been in- 
cluded in their auto manuals for 
some time. 


~ - . ‘ , 
Indicated Dealer’s Margin on ‘Gas’ Increases 
The indicated gasoline dealer’s margin in the U. S. during 1948 increased 
to an average of 4.99c a gal. compared with 4.60c in 1947. During the same 
period taxes also moved upward from an average of 6.18c to 6.34c in the 


nation. These figures were 


released by the 


American Petroleum Institutes 


and were compiled from reports made by The Texas Co. 


Highest indicated dealer margin was at Casper, Wyo., with 6.80c. New 
York City, Charleston, W. Va., Norfolk, Va., and Vicksburg, Miss., reported 
margins of 6c or over. Lowest indicated margin was at Omaha, Neb., with 
3.87c. Tabulation of figures for 50 cities follows: 


Dealer, Service Station Prices for Regular-Grade 
Gasoline in 50 Representative Cities” 


AVERAGE 


FOR 1948 


(Cents per gallon) 


Dealers’ Service 
Net Station 
(Ex. Tax) 


Portland, Me 13.20 18.00 
Manchester, N. H 14.00 18.78 
3urlington, Vt 14.10 18.53 
Boston Mass 13.10 18.10 
Providence, R. I 13.10 17.78 
Hartford, Conn 13.70 18.30 
3uffalo, N Y 13.80 19.18 
New York, N. Y 13.30 19.50 
Newark, N. J 12.33 17.53 
Philadelphia, Pa 12.90 17.40 
Dover Del 13.48 18.50 
Baltimore Md 12.23 17.03 
Washington, Db. C 12.63 18.03 
Charleston, W. Va 13.93 19.93 
Norfolk, Va 12.13 18.23 
Charlotte, N. C 13.73 19.13 
Charleston, S. C 12.63 18.60 
Atlanta Ga 14.53 20.04 
Jacksonville, Fla 13.88 18.50 
3irmingham \la 14.33 19.92 
Vicksburg Miss 13.83 19.84 
Memphis, Tenn 13.23 18.60 
Lexington Ky 15.63 1.63 
Youngstown Ohio 15.00 19.00 
South 3end Ind 16.73 21.96 
Chicago Ill — 15.64 20.48 
Detroit Mich 15.36 20.36 
Milwaukee, Wisc 16.38 21.88 
Twin Cities, Minr 16.18 21.78 
Fargo, N. D 17.18 21.87 
Huron, § Db 16.5% 21.18 
Omaha Neb 15.58 19.45 
Des Moines, Iowa 15.60 20.14 
St Louis Mo 15.58 20.93 
Wichita, Kans 14.09 18.17 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 13.S8S 19.19 
Little Rock, Ark 13.73 19.13 
New Orleans, La 12.43 18.39 
Houston Tex 13.00 18.00 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 15.48 20.96 
Denver, Colo 14.80 19.50 
Casper, Wyo 15.70 29 50 
3utte, Mont 15.82 19.92 
Boise Idaho ‘ 18.37 23.15 
Salt Lake City, Utah . 16.40 21.50 
Reno, Nev ; 16.27 20.33 
Phoenix, Ariz 16.57 20.57 
San Francisco, Calif 13.92 17.92 
Portland, Ore 14.52 18.60 
Spokane Wash 17.22 21.22 
Average United States . 14.55 19.54 


Averages of undivided dealers 


(Ex. Tax) 


prices posted on the first of the 


Indicated Indicated 





Dealer Dealer 
Margin Margin Taxes 
in 1948 In 1947 State Federal Local 
+.80 4.29 6.00 1.50 
4.78 4.58 4.00 1.50 
4.43 3.99 4.50 1.50 
5.00 4.50 3.00 1.50 
4.68 4.60 1.00 1.50 
+.60 4.45 4.00 1.50 
5.38 ». 06 4.00 1.50 
6.20 5.70 4.00 1.50 
5.20 ».02 3.00 1.50 
1.50 4.46 4.00 1.50 
5.02 4.89 4.00 1.50 
1.50 1.6 5.00 1.50 
5.40 1.95 100 1.50 
6.00 5.52 5.00 1.50 
6.10 6.12 6.00 1.50 
».40 5.30 6.00 1.50 
5.97 5.65 6.00 1.50 
51 1.93 6.00 1.50 
1.62 £.51 7.00 1.50 
5.59 4.92 6.00 1.50 1.00 
6.01 45 6.00 1.50 
5.37 1.83 7.00 1.50 
+.00 3.69 6.33 1.50 
too , 54 41.00 1.50 
5.23 41.73 1.00 1.50 
1.84 3.89 3.00 1.50 
5.00 1.54 , 00 1.50 
5.50 4.75 4.00 1.50 
5.60 1.83 1.00 1.50 
+.69 t.00 1.00 1.50 
1.60 1.00 1.00 1.50 
3.87 8.47 5.00 1.50 
4.54 t.03 4.00 1.50 
35 £.S5 2.00 1.50 1.0% 
4.05 41.14 1.00 1.50 
31 3.99 5.50 1.50 
40 5.09 6.50 1.50 
».96 5.74 8.00 1.50 
5.00 1.75 100 1.50 
5.48 4.68 5.00 1.50 0.00 
1.70 4.44 6.00 1.50 
6.80 5.77 1.00 1.50 0 
+.10 too 500 1.50 
1.78 4.26 6.00 1.50 
10 4.72 1.00 1.50 
41.06 t.00 4.00 1.50 1.50 
1.00 4.00 5.00 1.50 
1.00 1.00 1.50 1.50 
4.08 4.00 5.00 1.50 
4.00 4.00 5.00 1.50 
4.99 4.60 4.75 1.50 0.09 


month for regular-grade 


(housebrand) gasoline. API figures reported by The Texas Co 
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“During 1947 Are Tabulated 


with Bureau of Mines production stocks, domestic de- 
mand and export figures, and Census Bureau statistics. 

The 5% of refiners and compounders who didn’t report 
are one West Coast major and a few scattered small 
companies. 

Returns disclosed that some of firms surveyed are mar- 
keters exclusively, but they represent only small portion 
of their class and only small volume of total sales re- 
ported. 

Sales totals tabulation appears below. 

Copies,of report may be obtained on request to API, 
50 W. 50th St., New York City. It is entitled “Sales of 
Lubricating Oils and Greases 1947 by States and Types.” 





Sales of Lube Oils, Greases 


WASHINGTON—Results of first national survey of 
sales of lubricating oils and greases by states and types 
of product now are in print. 

Survey, by questionnaire to more than 2,200 refiners 
and compounders on their 1947 sales, was initiated and fi- 
nanced by API to meet statistical needs of its members. 
It was conducted and results compiled in Commerce De- 
partment’s Office of Domestic Commerce by Winona Pat- 
on, petroleum analyst, and Edith E. Gordon, industry 
cconomist, under general direction of J. Harold Stehman, 
hief, industry analysis staff. 

Data covers estimated 95% of all domestic and export 
sales, to total of 50,320,911 bbls., and checks out closely 


Sales of Lubricating Oils and Gre ases, 1947, by States and by Types 


(42-gallon barrels) 

















Automotive—— —Aviation— Industrial products Total Total 

Lubricating Other oils and 
State Oils Greases Oils Greases Oils Greases Oils Greases Oils Greases greases 
labama 254,267 27,354 2,332 70 160,184 18,764 14,261 23 31,044 16,419 477,463 
\rizona 77,956 8,805 4,838 5 19,174 2.880 1,200 96 103,168 11,786 114,954 
rkansas — 215,100 24,228 1,069 74,334 5,158 14,658 39 305,161 29,425 334,586 
‘alifornia 1,278,844 121,209 51,392 224 143,436 44,589 325,797 7,885 2,099,469 173,907 2,273,376 
‘olorado 158,358 18,645 3,746 15,096 5,493 20,548 156 227,748 24,294 252,042 
‘onnecticut ; 208,950 13,017 8,059 50 156,757 15,775 73,740 12,145 447,506 40,987 488,493 
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Massachusetts 363,427 21,470 4,028 7 219.617 11,727 266,935 16,758 854,007 19,962 903,969 
Michigan 893,271 102,995 4.424 41 607,898 24,645 132,100 13,379 1,937,693 141,060 2. 078,753 
linnesota 459,529 68,302 4,040 16 146,365 18,921 44,164 3,791 654,098 $1,030 745,128 
ssissippi 209,564 21,837 1,165 : 41,414 4,217 13,867 101 296,010 26,155 322,165 
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v Jersey 612,339 24,852 12,487 27 15,054 243,015 1,863,046 92,258 1,915,304 
vy Mexic 98,135 10,507 1,121 1,217 714 118,241 11,746 129,987 
vy York 1,230,060 321,827 28.649 Ss 36,295 355,256 2,378,770 77,930 2,756,700 
th Carolina $24,534 34,659 1,394 1 9,171 23,709 3 137,599 19,284 586,883 
th Dakota 135,851 21,909 413 1 471 2,390 617 144,710 22,998 167,708 
° 1,014,442 85,644 4 43 8, 766 385,011 15,756 2,284,454 160,209 144,663 
ithoma 106,195 56,197 6,032 2 4,438 16,147 1,527 648,788 62,164 710,952 
efon 204,456 18,599 1,528 6 6,078 27,696 5,117 281,645 29,800 311,445 
ennsylvania . 1,158,031 72,478 11,124 5 1 124,143 187,164 28,048 284,564 224,674 109,238 
hode Island 137,663 5,176 414 1 1,570 19,630 5,526 205,671 12,2 217,944 
ith Carolina 222,884 17,307 636 2 6.484 11.080 6.040 279.427 2 109,260 
ith Dakota 115,140 17,467 42s 1 7,330 GOS 3,821 197 126,71 18,57 145,292 
nnessee 332,004 31.831 155 1 102.305 11 6 49,970 79 187,434 i i 131,301 
xas 1,403,704 130,359 19.651 11 S38 528 28 005 50,351 3,566 2,312,234 161,941 2,474,175 
tan 65,356 6,625 1.006 ae 25,324 2,876 29 7 Su 124,2 10 133,843 
rmont 18,692 3,659 9 1 12,281 84 13,501 341 74,573 8 84,558 
ginia }68,281 29.188 14.678 1 199,526 15,418 1,699 6,529 614,184 1,136 665,320 
ishingtor 248 589 29 031 6.234 14 69.670 8 O67 27.432 5,599 $51,925 »,711 387,636 
est Virginia 161,463 18,714 322 1 277,852 27,239 52,85 2 192,490 { 140,833 
Sconsin 123,129 48,838 1,400 28 197,434 17,062 169,441 9 791,404 75,301 866,705 
ming 0,195 5,816 S82 ye 19,825 3,151 10,120 81,022 8 90,015 
Total, United State 18,578,410 1,921,383 258,092 742 10,808,406 724,290 4,779,015 277,282 34,423,923 2,923,697 37,347,620 
ports 125,579 03,032 396, 887 3.848 5,914,546 226,933 911,926 90,540 12,348,938 624,353 12,973,291 
Grand 23,703,989 2,224,415 654,979 1,590 16,722,952 951,223 5,690,941 367,822. 46,772,861 48,050 50,320,911 
Tota shipment nade to destinations outside continental United States, including those to United States Territories (Puerto Rico, Hawail, 

iska, Panama Canal Zone, ets 
Survey Shows Stations Get areas get service station lube jobs. dealer. On so-called used cars serv- 


Survey shows that only 19.4% ice stations get 64.5% of lube 





9.6%, of All Lube Jobs 


Automotive survey made by Crow- 
ll-Collier Publishing Co. shows that 
9.6% of all car owners take their ve- 


of car owners have their vehicles 
lubricated by the car dealer. 

Survey also indicates that of late 
models of cars purchased new—that 


jobs 
while car dealer gets only 9.9%. 
Under heading of “Reasons for pre- 
ferring the place patronized” for re- 
pairs and service, thé survey shows 


icles to service stations for lubri- is, owners of 1941 models or later this result: 
ation. In a breakdown of urban and who bought car new—51.3% are lu- 53.7% of car owners patronizing 
ural car owners, survey shows that bricated at the service station as service stations do so because of con- 


or 


o of car owners in urban areas against 35.5% by the car dealer. Of venience and accessibility; 
et their cars lubricated at service new cars, 53.8% are lubricated at 29.7% patronize independent repair 


tations while 56.9% of those in rural 
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service stations and 30.7% at the car 


shops for the same reason. 
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Early Bills Tip Off Trend 
Of Congress Regarding Oil 


Taft-Hartley Repeal, Tidelands Issue Among First 
Legislation; Divorcement May Be Proposed Soon 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON — The 8lst Con- 
gress convened here this week with 
Truman forces apparently firmly in 
the saddle and determined to ride 
down any and all opposition to the 
so-called ‘peoples’ mandate” of last 
Nov. 2. 


They showed their strength right 
at the outset in the House by sharply 
curbing the authority of the conser- 
vative and hitherto all-powerful 
Rules Committee, then sat back to 
await the annual presidential mes- 
sage on the state of the union—the 
message that would signal Congress 
off on the course the White House 
wants it to follow in the months 
ahead. 

The tip was out in advance to all 
members of the Democratic majority 
that it was expected of them to fol- 
low the Truman line, no ifs, ands or 
buts. The new speaker, Rep. Sam 
Rayburn of Texas, didn’t quite put 
it that way, but it was there just 
the same when, in an opening ad- 
dress to the House, he declared: 


“The Democratic Party has been 
called upon to solve many domestic 
issues, and we will miss our mark 
and fail in our duty if we do not live 
up to the expectation of the Ameri- 
can people.” 


Ask Taft-Hartley Law Repeal 


Some members beat the President 
to the gun. Among the usual opening 
flood of legislative proposals were 
bills to repeal the Taft-Hartley law 
and to launch the country on an ex- 
panded program of social security, 
with coverage extended to include 
self-employed persons such as serv- 
ice station operators and commission 
agents. Both are legislative ‘‘musts”’ 
in the Truman portfolio. 


The stage also was set quickly for 
a possible final showdown on the 
controversial “tidelands’” ownership 
issue and for another attempt at 
amending the Natural Gas Act——-both 
questions of fundamental importance 
to the petroleum industry. Similarly, 
an effort at ending the confusion 
growing out of recent Supreme Court 
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and FTC rulings on basing point 
pricing practices seemed assured, as 
Sen. Johnson (D., Colo.) announced 
he was preparing a bill to permit 
freight absorption—but on a basis 
that would strengthen rather than 
weaken the antitrust laws. 

Missing from the early deluge of 
bills was anything savoring of oil 
marketing divorcement, but Sen. Gil- 
lette (D., Iowa), a long time advo- 
cate of such, indicated that a bill 
to accomplish this would not be long 
in forthcoming. Possibly he might 
have it ready by next week, he said. 
On tidelands, there were three early 
proposals aimed at quit-claiming title 
to the states and two designed to 
perfect the federal claim. Each was 
couched in the identical terms of 
bills that were before the last Con- 
gress. 

A gas act amendatory bill intro- 
duced by Rep. Lyle (D., Tex.) sought, 
however, to overcome administration 
and other objections to the old Rizley- 
Moore bill by striking out all but the 
provisions exempting production and 
gathering operations from the juris- 
diction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. So limited in scope, the 
measure’s chances for enactment pos- 
sibly have been greatly enhanced, as 
the main controversy before had been 
over the now-stricken sections relat- 
ing to the rates and practices of in- 
terstate gas pipe line companies. 

Three days before the 81st Con- 
gress convened, the old or 80th Con- 
gress had passed quietly into history 
after bringing three more in what 
was an almost endless, session-long 
stream of reports involving oil mat- 
ters. 


Wolverton Reports 


The House Commerce (Wolverton) 
Committee in its final action under 
Republican leadership brought forth 
two oil reports—one dealing with its 
progress on studies aimed at pro- 
posing a National Fuels Policy, and 
the other concerned with the status 
of Mexican oil developments. 

The tirst report said the committee 
had made a “good beginning” on its 


fuels policy investigation and urged 
the new Democratic Congress to con- 
tinue the study because these are 
“already too many danger signs’ 
ahead on oil supply to let the mat- 
ter remain dormant. 

One question which should be giv- 
en minute study, report declared, is 
how much reliance should the U. S. 
place on imported oil. 

The committee, also, noted that it 
still had not arrived at an opiniion as 
to whether “high profits’ in petro- 
leum industry were in the “public 
interest.” It added: 

“The ... (profits) issue with which 
your committee was concerned in- 
volved the question of whether present 
petroleum prices and resulting high 
profits were in the public interest, 
because, among other things, they en- 
able the industry to overcome pres- 
ent shortages and might tend to stim- 
ulate more prudent use of petroleum 
products, or are they against the 
public interest and shouid Congress, 
therefore, take some remedial action” 
The answer to this question is an 
integral part of a National Fuel pol- 
icy whose objective it is to assure 
the availability at all times of suffi- 
cient fuels and energy resources to 
meet the needs of the U. S. in times 
of peace and war.” 


Urges Loans to Mexico 


In its report on Mexican oil, the 
committee recommended the State De- 
partment give consideration to direct 
government loans to Mexico for pe- 
troleum exploration and development, 
provided private American oil com- 
panies also are extended the right 
to participate in that country on 
“reasonable terms.” 

Such terms, the committee assert- 
ed, apparently are being worked out 
in current negotiations between the 
Mexican government and private oil 
companies. The report said thes 
negotiations are based on a revised 
proposal by Petroleos Mexicanos 
(Pemex—the government oil monop- 
oly). 

This new Pemex offer, the com- 
mittee continued, stipulates that 
American companies would act as 
agents for Pemex in exploration and 
development work, and, also, pro 
vides that: 

“The companies would be reim- 
bursed for capital expenditure out oi 
50% of.gross production with no de 
duction for expenses, and the com 
panies would be compensated for 
their efforts and risk out of 13.5% 
of the gross production, without dé 
duction for expenses, such 13.5% 
being net over all taxes or any othe! 
charges whatsoever.” 

Private companies entering Mexi 
can oil picture also would have first 
call on all petroleum they produced 
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in excess of the “necessary require- 
ments of the Mexican economy.” 

On the question of the possibility 
of agreements between Mexico and 
private companies, the committee was 
optimistic. It stated it has received 
“information” that apparently “‘some 
of our oil companies and Pemex are 
close enough in their negotiations that 
the parties appear to be reasonably 
within the area of eventual agree- 
ment.” 

The Ploeser Report 


From another committee — the 
House Small Business  (Ploeser) 
group—came a parting shot on the 


question of marketing divorcement, 
which promises to be very much in 
the legislative limelight on Capitol 
Hill in the months ahead. (See P. 14, 
Dec, 29, 1948, NPN for an earlier 
report on the committee’s antimonop- 
oly investigation.) 

Commenting on this investigation, 
the committee said in its final sum- 
mary of 1948: 

“Oil and oil-products retailers testi- 
fied that the major oil-producing com- 
panies are today integrated to the 
extent that every function in the in- 
dustry, including prospecting, refin- 
ing and retailing of oil and oil prod- 
ucts, is controlled by the major com- 
panies. They testified, further, that 
the retail price of gasoline, lubricat- 
ing oils and distillates, is dictated 
by the majors, and that the sale of 
tires, batteries and accessories in fill- 
ing stations is controlled and deter- 
mined by them, also. 

“It was shown that lessees of pro- 
ducer-company-owned stations have 
no freedom in the choice of products 
or accessories sold, or in the conduct 
of their business in the major con- 
trolled or leased stations. Testimony 
was heavily in favor of bringing 
about a separation of functions in 
the industry, at least to separate pro- 
duction from retailing, and that the 
majer oil companies be required 
therefore to dispose of all their re- 
tail gasoline and fuel oil outlets 
whether controlled by land owner- 
ship or by lease.” 


Peck Lauds Ploeser Report 
For Mention of Mich. Law 


Special to NPN 

DETROIT—House Small Business 
( Ploeser ) Committee in report 
adopted Dec. 28 has taken recognition 
of a principle “that should have been 
recognized long ago,”’ Rankin P. Peck, 
executive director, Retail Gasoline 
Dealers Assn. of Michigan, said Dec. 
30. 

Mr. Peck referred to portion of re- 
port directing attention of Federal 
Trade Commission to merits of Mich- 
igan fair trade law on petroleum 
and bakery products. 

“Such legislation puts competition 
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on the basis of efficiency,’ said Mr. 
Peck. “The Michigan law merely pre- 
vents any individual or corporation 
with excess funds from selling below 
cost to destroy competition. No one 
could possibly be against such legis- 
lation unless he be an out-and-out 
monopolist.” 


DJ Asks Krug If Voluntary 
Program Is Still Needed 


WASHINGTON — By letter dated 
Dec. 29, Attorney General Clark has 
raised with Interior Secretary Krug 
the question whether, in view of 
widespread industry assertions that 
the oil “shortage” is over, there is 
any longer a need for the voluntary 
petroleum allocations agreement pro- 
gram. 

Reply for Krug’s signature will 
be drafted in OGD, which is of opin- 
ion that present industry organiza- 
tion should be maintained in stand- 
by status on chance of occasional 
local shortages developing during 
the heating season. 


Houston Bulk Distribution 
Plant Planned by Humble 


Special to NPN 

HOUSTON — Contract has been 
let and construction will begin with- 
in a week on a new central bulk dis- 
tribution plant for the Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. The new plant, to be 
built by the Texas Gulf Construction 
Co., will adjoin the Humble specialty 
products plants. 

Included in the construction will 
be a 42,000 sq. ft. warehouse, an at- 
tached office building, shop and 
garage, barrel cleaning plant, light 
products barreling rack, nine light 
products storage tanks, 21 oil stor- 
age tanks, road and parking areas 
and a new railroad spur. 

On completion, plant will distribute 
all Humble products, except bulk gas- 
oline, throughout the Houston area, 


Franks Succeeds Geyer 
As Wayne Pump President 


Special to NPN 
FORT WAYNE, Ind.—B. F. Geyer, 
chairman of the board and president 
of Wayne Pump Co., has resigned as 
company president but continues as 
board chairman in full-time super- 
visory capacity. New president is 
C. E. Franks, former executive vice 
president and general manaver. 
Mr. Geyer has been in the gasoline 
pump business for the past 41 years 
and was Wayne Pump president since 
1937. Mr. Franks joined Wayne 
Pump in 1923 as foreign representa- 
tive, later becoming managing direc- 
tor of the British subsidiary, Wayne 
Tank & Pump Co., Ltd,, London. He 
returned to the U. S. in 1947. 
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Ashland Buys Central Oil 
Assets at Glasgow, Ky. 


Special to NPN 

GLASGOW, Ky. Ashland Oil & 
Refining Co., Ashland, Ky., has pur- 
chased the assets of the Central Oil 
Service, Glasgow, Ky., distributor of 
Shell products in about nine counties 
surrounding Glasgow. Ashland had 
previously bought marketing facili- 
ties of Ohio Oil Co. in central and 
southern Kentucky and in northern 
Kentucky adjacent to Cincinnati. 

Storage capacity of Central Oil’s 
main Glasgow bulk plant is around 
140,000 gals. In addition to gasoline 
and lubricants, Cental Oil also handles 
oil burners and heating oil, LP-gas, 
full TBA line, and wide range of non- 
related merchandise, including major 
gas and electric appliances. Gallon- 
ave runs between three and four mil- 
lion annually. Tire volume exceeds a 
quarter of a million dollars a year. 
Dealers number 85. 

Sewell C. Harlin, board chairman 
of Central Oil, now plans to devote 
most of his time to a newly-built 
automobile sales and service estab- 
lishment in Glasgow. He has re- 
signed his various industry offices 
including: Director, Kentucky Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn., and chair- 
man of the association’s Jobber Divi- 
sion; member Kentucky Petroleum 
Industries Committee’s Executive 
Committee; member, Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee; and chairman, 
Barren County and Park District Pe- 
troleum Industries Committees. He 
was president of the Kentucky Pe- 
troleum Marketers Assn. for three 
years, 1938-40. 


Service Station Sales 
Increase in 5 Cities 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON Gains of 1% 
to 14% over November, 1947, were 
made in November service station 
sales in five of 11 larger cities, picked 
at random, according to Census Bu- 
reau. Seattle experienced no change 
percentage-wise. Five other cities 
had decreases of 2% to 15%. 
Information is by-product of bu- 
reau’s regular sampling of trade in 
68.representative areas to produce 
trend figures for areas. Figures for 
11 cities, along with comparative 
data for other periods, are as fol- 
lows: 
1l Months °48 


Nov. Compared Nov. 
Compared with Compared 
with Nov. 11 Months with Oct. 
"47 "47 "48 
Los Angeles 2 . 7 3 
Washington +14 +-14 5 
Chicago +14 + 26 4 
Boston 11 +20 12 
Detroit H s 
St Louis i. 3 +10 3 
New York i . . 7 f 
Philadelphia + 1 + 3 0 
Pittsburgh 2 2 5 
San Antonio 15 +10 t 


Seattle 0 
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First Self-Serve Station in Portsmouth, Va., 
Cuts Price 4c Gal; Large Volume Hike Claimed 


Special to NPN 

PORTSMOUTH, Va.—-Operator of 
a self-serve station here—reportedly 
the first on the East Coast—says his 
monthly gallonage has increased from 
12,000 gals. to 62,000 gals. 

In a community where margin is 
6c for conventional dealer-lessee, 
R. D. Pickett, the self-serve operator, 
has lowered his gasoline price 4c. He 
also reduced first-grade lube oil price 
10c from the prevailing 40c per quart 
and second-grade oil price 5c from a 
prevailing 30c. 

Mr. Pickett told NPN that the 62,- 
000-gal. figure represented his first 
full calendar month, December, on a 
self-serve basis. He made the switch 
from a conventional operation Nov 
21, effecting few physical changes. 
He bought some fire extinguishers to 
comply with the local safety ordi- 
nance. He also put three girl cash- 
iers “out front’ and reduced the 
prices on gasoline and lube oils. 


His supplier of 11 years (Shell) 
dropped him as of close of business 
Dec. 31, but he has another, whom 
he declined to name Jan. 3. 

Mr. Pickett, in business 15 years 
from ‘‘small start,’”’ has his own build- 
ing virtually in center of Portsmouth, 
but two blocks from main thorough- 
fare and about two miles from main 
business section. 

At this location, in addition to his 
Service station, his Pickett Tire Serv- 
ice includes commercial garage, dis- 
tributorship for two lines of tires 
and tire recapping shop. 

So far, Mr. Pickett plans only to 
add four pumps to his station. He 
has 150-ft. driveway. 

Only one competitor, ‘a ¢tnackside 
operator, he said, has met his new 
gasoline price, while continuing to 
provide conventional service, that 
competitor always has been 3c un- 
der everyone else, however, he added. 

At same time, Mr. Pickett pointed 
out, it has been customary in the area 
to allow truckers discount of 2c to 3c. 

“IT feel if one customer is entitled 
to something off, all the public is,’ 
remarked Mr. Pickett. 


Utah Oil Takes Over 
Pipe Line Operation 


NPN News Bureau 
TULSA—Stanolind Pipe Line Co. 
will terminate its contract as operat- 
ing agent for Utah Oil Refining Co.’s 
crude oil pipe lines and pump stations 
in Wyoming, Colorado and Utah, ef- 
fective Jan. 1. 
Operation of the properties, which 
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include approximately 800 miles of 
crude oil pipe lines and 12 pump 
stations built for Utah by Stanolind 
as construction agent in 1939, will 
continue under Utah management, 
companies said in joint statement. 


“Added responsibilities incident to 
the management and operation” of 
the Stanolind company’s ‘‘own widely- 
expanding properties” was given as 
reason for shift. 


Approximately 200 Stanolind Pipe 
Line Co. employes now operating the 
Utah facilities will be transferred to 
the Utah company in their current 
occupation, rates of pay, and with 
full credit for their service with Stan- 
olind, companies said. 


Shell Names P. E. Lakin 
Executive Vice President 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK — P. E. Lakin, vice 
president in charge of marketing, 
New York, Shell Oil Co., has been 
named executive vice president to 
serve as Shell’s senior representative 
on the Pacific 
Coast, with head- 
quarters in San 
Francisco. 

He first joined 
Shell in 1915. Dur- 
ing World War I 
he served in 
France for two 
years with the Air 
Force, then re- 
turned to enter 
Shell Oil’s market- 
ing department. In 
1933 he was made Mr. 
sales manager of 
the Midcontinent territory with head- 
quarters in St. Louis, and became 
vice president in charge of marketing 
three years later. His headquarters 
were moved to New York in 1942, 
and in 1945 he was elected to the 
board at Shell. 


Lakin 


Deaths 


Arthur L. Zimmermann, 47, operat- 
or of Jackson Hi-Speed Co., Jack- 
son, Mich., died Dec. 23 following a 
short illness. He opened a service 
station for Wilson Oil Corp. in De- 
troit in 1924-and operated there until 
1931 when he took on a distributor- 
ship for Hickok Oil Corp.’s Hi-Speed 
products in Jackson and vicinity. He 
was credited with building and op- 
erating one of the first modern west- 
ern style tourist courts in the Jack- 
son territory. In addition to activi- 





ties with the Detroit Oil Men’s Club, 
Elks Club, Country Club of Jackson 
and the Michigan Petroleum Indus- 
tries Committee, he was a Rotarian 
who served as chairman of the Ro- 
tary Crippled Children’s Committee 
and chairman of the Jackson County 
Easter Seal Sales Committee. 


New England Independents 
Seek NPC Representation 


Special to NPN 

BOSTON—Independent Oil Men’s 
Assn. of New England has sent tele- 
grams to Secretary Krug and NPC 
Chairman Hallanan, asking that the 
New England Independents be given 
representation on NPC. 

“Current press releases advising 
that Joseph F. White of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been appointed to the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council bring into 
focus the fact that since the death 
of Clyde Morrill last February the 
Independent oil interests of New Eng- 
land have been without representation 
on the council,” the telegrams read. 


“The appointment of Mr. White 
does not provide this representation 
since he is not engaged in the oil 
business nor is he a member of any 
organization representative of New 
England Independent oil interests. We 
suggest and request that considera- 
tion be given to providing this area 
with representation through the ap- 
pointment of a council member repre- 
senting the Independent oil industry 
in New England.” 

The telegram was signed by Joseph 
B. Wells, recently-appointed execu- 
tive director of the association. 


(Earlier this week Chairman Halla- 
nan pointed out that Secretary Krug 
appoints NPC members and that he, 
Hallanan, has no veto power ove! 
appointments. ) 


Asphalt Subsidiaries Merged 


Special to NPN 
SAN FRANCISCO—A new com- 
pany, Stancal Asphalt & Bitumuls 
Co., has been formed by Standard of 
California to take over the western 
asphalt business of the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiaries. Subsidiaries 
merged into the new company ar 
California Asphalt Corp., which op- 
erates a refinery in Portland, Ore 
and the western marketing staff of 
American Bitumuls Co. 


C. W. Stuart, American Bitumuls 
president, will also head the new 
company. Stancal will cover the terri- 
tory west of the Rockies while Amer- 
ican Bitumuls will continue to operate 
east of the Rockies. 

In addition to Portland refinery 
new company will operate American 
Bitumuls plants at Oakland and Ingle- 
wood, Cal., and Tuscon, Ariz. 
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Refinery Operations and ‘Gas’ Stocks Increase; 
Labor Woes Hit Some of East’s Fuel Oil Men 


By NPN Staff Writers . 


Crude runs to stills rose 89,000 
b/d during the week ended Dec. 29, 
as compared with the _ preceding 
week, and coming within 7,000 b/d 
of the all-time high set July 10, 1948, 
according to API. 


Gasoline inventories rose above the 
100 million bbl. mark for the first 
time since last spring, bringing the 
figure up to 100,286,000 bbls. as com- 
pared with 91,269,000 bbls. for the 
same period in 1947. Operations of 
reporting refineries were at 95.2%, 
an increase of 1.5 over the previous 
week. Production of crude dropped 
1,500 b/d to an average of 5,640,750 
b/d. 

Meanwhile, in Louisiana the Janu- 
ary crude allowable was set at 551,- 
570 b/d, above the December figure 
by 8,904 b/d. 

In the East, metropolitan New 
York and vicinity labor difficulties 
caused some concern to distributors 
of fuel oil and other petroleum prod- 
ucts. Tug boat workers and fuel 
truck drivers in metropolitan New 
York, originally scheduled to go on 
strike Dec. 31 at midnight, postponed 
the walkout deadline to Jan. 12. 
Latest word from mediating sessions 
of tug union officials and employers 
was that union had rejected opera- 
tors’ offer of a 10% wage boost, the 
union asking 35% more. 

In nearby Westchester County, 400 
fuel oil truck drivers were on strike 
three days, affecting an estimated 
60% of the county’s residences. Strike 
resulted from union-employer failure 
to agree on a new contract to replace 
agreement which expired at the end 
of the year. 

In other sections, these labor de- 
velopments were reported: 

A trial examiner for National La- 
bor Relations Board this week found 
that J. S. Abercrombie Co., Houston, 
had violated the Taft-Hartley Act by 
interfering with the organizing ac- 
tivities of its employes. Charges were 
filed by OWIU. The examiner, 
Charles S. Donovan, recommended 
that Abercrombie stop making 
threats or promises to discourage 
membership in OWIU or any other 
union. He also said company should 
cease questioning its workers con- 
cerning their union activities or sym- 
pathies. 

NLRB ordered an election to deter- 
mine whether certain employes of 
the Marine Division of Cities Service 
Oil Co. of Pennsylvania want to bar- 
gain through Seafarers International 
Union (AFL). 


An election was ordered last week 
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by NLRB at Wasatch Oil Co., Poca- 
tello, Idaho, to give over-the-road 
truck drivers the opportunity to vote 
for or against International Team- 
sters Local 983 (AFL) as their col- 
lective bargaining representative. 


Strike committee of OWIU at Un- 
ion Oil last week rejected the com- 
pany proposal for ending the four- 
month old strike on the West Coast. 
Proposal was voted down by an 8-1 
ballot. Union said company offer was 
rejected because of employer’s posi- 
tion on seniority and reinstatement. 


Duke Co-Op Proposal 
Favorably Received 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — A meeting be- 

tween a group of Independent job- 

bers and leading oil co-operative of- 

ficials may be held this month in 
Washington. 


Idea for such a meeting to discuss 
differences between two groups was 
suggested by Gordon Duke of South- 
eastern Oil who said he had received 
“favorable responses” from co-op of- 
ficials. He stated further that he had 
received no objections from Independ- 
ent jobbers. 


Mr. Duke said question of whether 
co-op officials will aitend proposed 
meeting will be discussed by Oil Com- 
mittee of National Co-operative Coun- 
cil at a convention in Memphis, Tenn., 
this week. 

Howard Cowden, president of Con- 
sumers Co-operative Assn., Kansas 
Citv, is chairman of Oil Committee. 
Mr. Duke said Mr. Cowden has told 
him he is anxious to meet with Inde- 
pendent jobbers. 


Other members of co-op Oil Com- 
mittee who will consider Mr. Duke’s 
suggestion are Leonard Cowden of 
Amarillo, Tex.; H. S. Agster of Penn- 
svlvania Farm Bureau; C. H. Becker 
of Illinois Farm Supply; and Joseph 
Nolan of Minneapolis. 


Mr. Duke said that if proposed 
conference is held he will invite job- 
ber participation ranging from those 
who believe differences can be set- 
tled to those who believe co-ops 
should have no place in oil market- 
ing. 


In setting forth idea for such a 
conference, Mr. Duke said recently 
that Independent oil men have much 
to pain in contesting major com- 
panies over various issues if Inde- 
pendents have support of co-ops. He 
said co-ops might become the last 
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“puffer” between majors and Inde- 
pendents. Also, he noted increase in 
refining capacity of co-ops, stating 
this might ultimately aid Independ- 
ents in overcoming supply difficulties. 


Warm December Keeps 
Weather Above Normal 


CLEVELAND A warmer than 
normal December in 14 cities checked 
each week by NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS continued to keep the season 
to date (Sept. 1 through Dec. 31) 
warmer than: normal, according to 
degree day reports from weather of- 
fices in each of the 14 cities. Aver- 
age 14-city degree day total this sea- 
son is now 12.1% less than the nor- 
mal average. 

December, 1948, was slightly colder 
than a year ago in two cities, Omaha 
and St. Louis, and this season to date 
is colder than a year ago only in 
Omaha. All figures in the table be- 
low are in degree days. 


Degree Day Summary 


This Laut 
Past Year Sea- Sea- 
Month Ago son son 
Dec. Dec. Sept. Sept. Nor- 


1, 1, 1, I, mal 
1948 1947 1948 1947 Sept. 
thru thru thru’ thru 1 
Dec. Dec. Dee. Dec. thru 
$i, $i, 31, 3i, Dec. 
1948 1947 1948 1947 31 
Birmingham Ala 03 590 957 1069 1151 
Boston 892 1073 1770 2089 2091 
Charleston, 8S. C 297 120 0 676 697 


Chicago 1074 1086 2198 
Cleveland 917 "9 
Detroit 1032 1117 
Minneapolis 1396 1466 
Nashville, Tenn 657 73 


New York SOG + OT 





} is 180 1856 

Omaha, Nebr 1161 1127 y 2261 2321 
Phil idelpt a SCM) ) 14¢ 1688 1699 
Raleigh, N. C 68 70 1055 1312 1262 
St Louis S15 S11 1 ( 1646 1736 
Washington 758 869 14 1587 1718 
\verage S34 919 1630 1789 1854 


Oklahoma Governor Backs 
Plan to Up ‘Gas’ Tax 0.5c 


Special to NPN 

OKLAHOMA CITY—Gov. Roy J. 
Turner told NPN Dec. 30 he will sup- 
port a 0.5c increase in the state gaso- 
line tax but will oppose a severance 
tax on natural resources when the 
state legislature opens Jan. 4. 

A 0.5c increase would raise the 
Oklahoma gasoline tax to 6c and 
would be used for school bus and 
mail route roads. Reason he is for it, 
Gov. Turner said, is that road build- 
ing costs have doubled since 1942 
because wider and better roads are 
necessary to handle traffic and the 
cost of materials has gone up. 

On the other hand, a severance 
tax on natural resources would work 
an injustice in many cases and would 
injure the possibility of an advance 
in the well head price for natural 
gas. A higher price, he added, would 
encourage conservation. 
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Socony Warns of Tax Threats to Oil Industry 
In Statement to Congressional Profits Probers 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON — Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. has filed statement with Con- 
gressional Profits Probing Committee 
warning that unless the oil industry 
is allowed to deduct from taxable 
profits amounts which will enable it 
to replace equipment and crude oil, 
“it will gradually lose its purchasing 
power as well as its productivity.” 

In its own case during three years 
ending Dec. 31, company said that 
with the exception of ‘‘very modest” 
dividends to stockholders, it has been 
forced to reinvest in the business all 
of its earnings and to use up $164 
million of cash, of which $75 million 
was borrowed. 

“We believe,” added the statement, 
“that the conditions reflected above 
are true of the oil industry generally 
and that unless profits continue at a 
high level and tax increases can be 
avoided, the industry will be forced to 
curtail many of its replacements and 
expansion projects. Under present 
conditions it is virtually impossible 
to secure outside capital except 
through borrowing and there is a 
limit to the amount of money indus- 
try should borrow. Selling capital 
stock is becoming more and more 
difficult and this condition will con- 
tinue as long as most corporate earn- 
ings must be reinvested in the busi- 
ness instead of being paid out to 
stockholders as dividends.” 

Socony gave this summary of cash 
funds made available to company 
from all sources during three-year 
period ending Dec. 31, and how it 
was required to use those funds: 


Cash Funds Made Available 


From operations atter eliminat 
ing all non-cash items, such a 
charges for depreciation, deple 
tion, insurance reserve et $538,000, 004 
From borrowings from outside 
yurces 75.000.000 
From cash on hand at the begir 
ning of the period which had to 
be used &9,000,000 


rotal cash funds made available. $702,000,000 


- 


These Cash Funds Were Used 


For replacement ind acquisitior 
of properties, plants and equip 
ment $395,000, 000 
For additional investment in for 
eign and domesti affiliated 
ompanies and branches (for 
purposes similar to above) &S_000, 000 
For investment in inventories and 
accounts receivable less in 
creased amounts due others for 
purchases, taxes, etc 77,000,000 
To pay dividends to stockholders 
averaged 9%2c per share per 
year—equivalent to 3.1% on 
investment ‘ 86,000,000 
To pay federal income taxes 56,000,000 


(Taxes affecting 3 years under 
review will be $102,000,000) 
Total cash funds consumed ... $702,000,000 


Company’s statement, signed by 
Viee President John P. Seal, emphat- 
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ically attacked the notion that pub- 
lished statements of profits reflect 
real profits under present conditions. 

For example it cited fact that So- 
cony’s own reported profits over the 
last three years have reflected a $37 
million increase in the dollar values 
of the same physical quantities of in- 
ventories, yet this sum “could not be 
used for anything except to carry the 
inflated inventory on hand” and was, 
moreover, taxable under present in- 
come tax laws. 


“Anyone who wants to use pub- 
lished statements as the basis for a 
critical analysis,’ statement added, 
“must understand that these state- 
ments do include so-called inventory 





book profits, and that such profits do 
not contribute in any way to a com- 
pany’s cash position, nor do they pro- 
vide the funds from which the taxes 
on these unreal profits must be paid.”’ 


Statement also made point that re- 
ported profits seem high because of 
insufficiency of charges against 
profits for depreciation and depletion 
of plants and equipment. 


In its own case, Socony reported 
having charged off against income 
about $215 million during the last 
three years without knowing exact- 
ly what it would have cost to re- 
place equipment at current prices. 
“This simply means,” it added, “that 
the profits shown in our reported 
statements were not our real profits 
and that these profits must be dis- 
counted to the extent that reserves 
for depreciation and depletion are in- 
adequate.” 


BFS Sticks to Awards Despite ESPA Protests 


NPN News Bureau 

NEW YORK Despite two pro- 
tests voiced by Enipire State Petro- 
leum Assn., Bureau of Federal Sup- 
ply is standing its ground in the 
award of contracts for seven heavy 
fuel oil items for the New York area 
to Whale Oil Co. and Petrol Terminal 
Corp. 

ESPA in both protests criticized 
acceptance by BFS of what it termed 
double bids from suppliers and 
warned that continued use of such 
a method “would place emphasis on 
the ability of a supplier to indulge 
in maneuvers which would tend to 
circumvent the historical, legal and 
customary practices of competitive 
bidding.” 

In a statement issued Jan. 3, Harry 
B. Hilts, ESPA secretary, said: 

“At the outset, let us make it crys- 
tal clear that ESPA (contrary to pub- 
lished reports) definitely has not en- 
tered into a dispute between two 
nonintegrated suppliers—nor is there 
any dispute now existing between 
two nonintegrated suppliers to our 
knowledg* 

“Factually, the contenton in this 
matter is between members of ESPA 
and the BF'S. It involves, solely and 
specifically, what we sincerely be- 
lieve is a fundamental principle in- 
herent in and basic to competitive 
secret sealed bidding. Our particular 
concern is the preservation of that 
principle .. .” 

Association then outlines facts 
which it says prompted protest. The 
Hilts statement points out that in 
response to Oct. 25 BFS invitation 
for sealed bids to be opened Nov. 10, 
13 suppliers furnished bids. All sup- 
pliers bid on the basis of FOB ac- 
tivities transport truck, except one 
which bid on FOB bulk plant basis. 
All bids received by BFS were com- 





plete as to these particular bidders, 
association states, yet no award was 
made during a reasonable time after 
Nov. 10. Subsequently on Nov. 26, 
“the optional bidder (bulk plant 
basis) was permitted by BFS to sub- 
mit to the bureau new trucking rates 
of what we have been advised is a 
subsidiary company of this supplier 
and is so recognized by the trade.” 


The Nov. 10 low bidder (FOR 
transport truck) protested this action 
and bureau threw out all bids and 
issued a reinvitation Dec. 21 and an 
award made, association continues 
Mr. Hilts contends: 


“ . . that the Nov. 10 bids were 
legal secret bids and therefore (1) 
the award should have been made 
to the then known successful low bid- 
ders, and (2) no other subsequent 
bids should have been taken from 
any of the bidders. To allow any bidder 
to come back singly, after 16 days’ 
time lapse, and undercut the lowest 
secret bidders by the submission of 
new trucking rates is tantamount to 
a two-time bidding which completely 
destroys the entire principle of secret 
sealed competitive bidding and causes 
a Vicious circle of suspicion to arise.”’ 


Principals involved in bidding dis- 
pute were Whale Oil, Petrol and 
Paragon Oil Co. BFS, after re-ad- 
vertising bids following Paragon’s 
protest, said Whale Oil was low bid- 
der on six of the items and Petrol, 
a new competitor, was low on the 
seventh. Paragon declined to take 
part in the second round of bidding, 
insisting that it should have been 
awarded the business in the first 
place, since its prices were under 
those of Whale on supplier-delivery 
basis. Paragon had not bid “at the 
bulk plant,” and Whale was low on 
that basis. 
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T rather looks as if 1949 may be more of a buyers’ 
I market in petroleum products than a sellers’ market! 

Are your thinking and policies prepared for that 
change? 

It is nine years since you left your experience with 
a buyers’ market—a market with which some of the 
industry’s management had 20 long years of heartbreak- 
ing battle, when the big demand of World War I stopped 
and the industry started discovering new fields at an 
alarming rate, so far as a decent price was concerned. 

Many of management who fought against those low 
prices all those 20 years have gone. There are many of 
management in the industry today who know nothing 
about the hardships and worry of a falling and weak 
market. 

Selling oil these last nine to 10 years when the mar- 
ket was dominated by extraordinary war demand and 
prices and wages were frozen by government could 
hardly be called “selling’’—it was only delivering what 
you could get to hungry customers who were always 
anxious to get more, and generally were not concerned 
about price. Even the price differential sellers found that 
their customers considered a gallon of gasoline to be 
worth far more than the few cents they could save, even 
though they only had to drive around the corner. So the 
price-sellers, pushed by rising costs, had to come up 
to the going market. 

3ut this year it looks as if it is going to be different. 
NPN does not predict any slaughtering in the market, 
no surpluses that will knock prices way down. Far from 
that. But one may have pretty much all one can sell, 
at least in many products. That easing in supply will 
tend to make people gallonage hungry. They probably 
will not be satisfied with the expected normal increase 
of 6% or 7%, which is anticipated nationwide. Some 
marketing people both in big and small companies, prob- 
ably will believe they can pick up a little gallonage 
other than the normal territorial increase, and so will 
give a “secret” deal here and another there, forgetting 
that if enough gallonage changes hands that price cut- 
ting will come to light and fight will be on. 

It was at least 10 years ago that you last had to 
face price cutting of this sort. What are you going to 
do if it shows up this year, as it quite likely will? 
How you meet such cutting will determine pretty much 
what kind of a year 1949 will be to you—profitable or 
otherwise. Do your salesmen know enough about your 
brands and have they enough fight in them to meet 
price cutting with quality arguments and quality serv- 
ice? Are you giving quality service? 

NPN believes in competition of quality, service and 
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Oil Management Must Prepare to Meet Competition 
With Service, Quality to Avoid Price War Tactics 








price, but NPN has seen so many useless price fights 

-fights in which men just gave away their profits and 
even their working capital—that at this entrance of the 
industry into what seems a new era for many oil men, 
NPN urges a few fundamentals. 

A cut price does not create new business, nor a new 
consumer. It just takes business away from some one 
else that he is expecting to keep. He may lose it any- 
way but if he loses it because of a cut price he gets 
mad and generally retaliates in kind. Then down comes 
the market. 

It is much easier to bring about a cut price market 
than it is to remedy one. 

It takes hard work to sell your share in a market 
pressed a little bit by surplusses. 

You face a new experience, at least new in 10 years. 
Are you prepared to meet it? 


Preparing to Meet Rising Competition 


Every one should seize on this expected good year 
to get his equipment and personnel into the best shape 
so as to meet what probably will be hard competition in 
the years to come—competition that will be aided by 
additional supplies from new fields to be found in this 
country, from Venezuela, perhaps Mexico and at all 
events large supplies from the Middle East. Unquestion- 
ably these new imports will help the supply position of 
the Independent marketer whether he is sold any of 
the imported fuel, since such imports will make more 
supply available to all. He at least can feel more com- 
fortable both as to volume of supply and price. 

Just as the marketer has had trouble in getting full 
supplies of petroleum he also has had trouble in getting 
full supplies of equipment, though in some lines that 
has eased up considerably of late. But from now on 
new equipment will be in easier supply with more la- 
bor available to install it. While the situation probably 
will not ease enough to cause much of a lowering of 
the per hour cost of new installations to the oil mar- 
keter, he should be able to get more work done in an 
hour and thus keep his rehabilitation cost within reason. 

What every marketer has to figure is if he does not 
rehabilitate and modernize his equipment and business, 
how much volume of business will he lose and how 
much profit won’t he get, and how high will his costs 
be a year and more hence when the “other fellow’, with 
his modern equipment, is in full blast? Perhaps a six 
months’ or a year’s advantage over your competitors 
will more than pay for any possible higher costs to- 
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day as against possible—but not at all certain—lower 
costs in the next year or two. 

There are a lot of poorly equipped marketing out- 
fits in the country and some of them shriek their un- 
kemptness. As competitors spruce up their places, these 
poor ones stick out like sore thumbs, all too noticeable 
to the customers. There is hardly a business in the 
country that doesn’t need rehabilitation after these war 
years. NPN is taking its medicine, by complete re- 
planning of its office layouts, getting a large quantity 
of new office equipment, typewriters, office printing, ad- 
dressing and mailing equipment, a microfilm filing sys- 
tem and new furniture. All of this will make for more 
efficient operation, saving of much needed office space 
which is still hard to get and make the efforts of our 
people more productive. It is one way to meet the in- 
creasing costs. 

If you want to know how much business personnel 
needs a good overhauling, go shopping, in a good store, 
or try to buy a car and get some intelligent service. 
The ignorance, stupidity and downright insults you en- 
counter when you try to give some of your hard earned 
money to another business enterprise—-your money which 
helps pay that other employe’s wages—is nothing short 
of appalling. The great shortage of help up to recently 

with the preaching of the labor unions and the poli- 
ticians and the occupants of the White House—have 
instilled a spirit in many employes that is adding great- 
ly to inefficiency and high costs. The operation that is 
necessary to cure will be painful but at last it looks 
as if the time for that operation is about at hand, with 
lay-offs and unemployment showing up. These people 
will have to be taught that they are paid for the work 
they do, not for what they don’t do, no matter how 
much the White House may want their votes. 

So while you are looking over your equipment, look 
over your personnel and see if there are any who now 
can be replaced to the advantage of your business. Dis- 
guise yourself as an unfortunate customer of your own 
business and it is a safe bet you will be horrified at 
your discoveries in your own organization. 

You will need the very best, the most intelligent, the 
hardest workers if you would survive the next 10 years, 
at least with a profit. 


Studying the Need for Rehabilitation 


The testimony given the subcommittee of Congress 
investigating corporate profits the last several weeks 
by oil men, emphasizes the need for every one in the 
industry to study his own rehabilitation and extension 
problems. 


Presidents Holman of the Standard of New Jersey and 
Dunlop of the Sun told how far they are behind their 
expansion and rebuilding programs despite their alleged- 
ly big profits and large loans in the bargain. Then last 
week Vice President Seal of Socony-Vac filed a compre- 
hensive statement showing how in three years his com- 
pany had spent all their profits and $75,000,000 of bor- 
rowed money for a total cash outgo of $702,000,000 
which included a 3.1% return to the stockholders call- 
ing for $86,000,000 in cash. The rest went for new con- 
struction and taxes. 

There probably has been no picture so grossly and 
maliciously distorted by people high in government 
as well as the Commies—as this one of industry prof- 
its. President Truman in his desperate election fight 
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last fall called them “swag,” thereby either showing 
what little regard he has for the truth or little knowl- 
edge he has of the economics of this country and of 
industry. So long as these. people in high office and 
some others of the academic and bureaucratic profes- 
sions are allowed to get away with such false adver- 
tising of profits, all American business, big and little, 
will have an increasingly harder time with government 
and unions. 

It now appears—as the cost of living declines and 
prices in many commodities drop—that the labor unions 
are going to turn their attack on business this winter 
to distortions of these profits with a demand for a di- 
vision of them with the unions. The union negotiators 
are reported to be delving deep into annual statements 
of companies so the air will be filled with charges and 
misinformation in the next few months as another drive 
is made for a fourth round of wage increases or the sub- 
stitution of pensions, health payments and other extras 

The oil industry has an excellent story to tell of 
plowing its profits back into the business to raise more 
jobs and better products at low prices. But the industry 
cannot get very far against the public’s misinforma- 
tion by just two oil men telling that story to a con- 
gressional committee and another writing a statement 
to the same committee. 

That story of what has been done with industry prof- 
its must be told time and time again in every news- 
paper in the land, by the individual companies prefer- 
ably and told in plain English. Every time a new instal- 
lation of any kind is made in an area, that should bs 
advertised with a re-iteration of the whole profit story 
and a statement how this installation came from prof- 
its. Every time a new truck rolls down a town’s street 
that should be hailed in paid advertising space. This kind 
of advertising can and should be done by the small 
companies as well as by the majors. They are all in 
the same kettle of soup politically and they all are go- 
ing to get boiled alive unless they can fight their 
way out. 

The advertising must be this specific. People can 
see trucks, and tanks and buildings and easily realize 
they mean money and better service to the customer 
Too much of all industry public relations advertising 
including some of that of the oil industry, is too gen 
eral, too much blue sky and not at all convincing, t 
say nothing of not even always being interesting an 
informative. 

All this may seem somewhat expensive—especially t 
the majors who cover so much territory—but it won't 
be half as expensive as what will be done to thos: 
majors and to the whole oil industry in the next four 
years by those at Washington who just are not going 
to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing but th: 
truth about industry if they can possibly avoid it. 





The good opinion of mankind, like the lever 
of Archimedes, with the given fulcrum, moves 
the world—Thomas Jefferson. 

Comments on editorials in NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS are welcomed always. Please ad- 
dress Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 West 3rd 
St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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A Defense of America’s Big Business 





Holman of Jersey, Discussing Question Vital to Oil, 
Tells Why He Believes Large Companies Serve Public 





Bigness in industry is almost certain to be an issue 
in the session of Congress which convened this week. 
No industry has a greater interest and stake in de- 
cisions which may affect bigness than does oil, with its 
handful of very large companies, its scores of companies 
that would be called big in most other industries, its 
thousands of small businesses particularly in producing 
and wholesale marketing and its 100,000 or so retail 
dealers. 

Because the opening of Congress directs attention to 
this question of bigness in industry, NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS publishes herewith an address by Eugene 


Holman, president of Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 
on “The Public Responsibilities of Big Companies.” The 
address was originally given before the Economic Club 
of Detroit on Nov. 8. 

What Mr. Holman has to say is worth reading at 
this time, not because he defends industrial bigness, but 
rather because the address should challenge every oil 
man to help form his own opinions on a question that 
is probably more closely related to his bread and butter 
of future years than the biggest business decision he 
will make in 1949. 


By EUGENE HOLMAN 
President, Standard Oil Co. (New 
Jersey) 


This is a subject of increasing in- 
terest in our country—big business 
and its contribution to the society in 
which we live. 

I have chosen this subject for sev- 
eral reasons: 

1. Many sincere and thought- 
ful people—in our colleges and 
universities and elsewhere—are 
today studying large-scale eco- 
nomic operations and are devel- 
ing opinions which are impor- 
tant to all of us. 

2. Bigness is continually mis- 
used by propagandists—often, in 
my opinion, to sow discord and 
create disunity among us. As a 
result, a great deal said about 
it is untrue. Much is left unsaid 
that needs to be said. 

3. We as a people are continual- 
ly making political decisions on 
this subject, so it is important 
that the opinions on which we 
base these decisions be as accur- 
ate as possible. 

The whole subject of bigness is of 
great interest to me and to my as- 
sociates because our company is one 
of the big enterprises of the United 
States and of the world. What people 
think about bigness affects us today 
and will affect us tomorrow. 


Trying to Define “Big” 


I don’t think that it is necessary 
for any of us to try to give a pre- 
cise definition of the word “big” when 
we talk about big companies. Of 
course, to the small filling station 
operator the distributor is big. To 
the distributor the refiner is big. To 
the supplier of automotive parts the 
auto manufacturer is big. Among 
auto manufacturers three companies 
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are customarily called ‘“‘the big three.” 
Bigness is relative—and yet I think 
we all know what we have in mind 
when we talk about big business and 
big companies. 


The success of our democracy de- 
pends on the American people mak- 
ing sound and intelligent decisions, 
which they can do only if they have 
the facts. It is important, therefore, 
that all of us develop our thinking 
on this subject and express our opin- 
ions. 


What I would like to do is to state 
some thoughts with respect to big 
companies which seem to me true and 
important. 


First-— 


Bigness Is a Technique 


It’s a Method for Getting 
Certain Jobs Done Efficiently 


Some people think of bigness as a 
sort of unnatural and _ unhealthy 
growth. I think, on the contrary, it 
is a technique for getting work done 

just as the assembly line is a tech- 
nique. It is a method which has de- 
veloped over a long period. It fits 
some jobs and it doesn’t fit others. 
It is part of the search by Americans 
for improved methods. Where it is 
Suitable, bigness is a road to greater 
efficiency; better managements; dis- 
tribution of risk; a more effective 
use of scientific methods; and—as a 
result of these—greater social se- 
curity; higher standards of living; 
and greater national security. 


Big business concerns don’t just 
happen. Nearly all the big businesses 
in the nation today started out as 
small businesses. They grew as the 
country grew—as populations in- 
creased, as products and prices at- 


tracted more customers, as foresight 
and prudent management enabled 
them to become more efficient and 
productive. They grew, not simply be- 
cause they wanted to, but because 
there was a need for them to grow. 
This same process is going on right 
now. Today’s small companies may 
be tomorrow’s big ones. 


Not Best for Every Job 


It is important also to note that 
bigness is neither the best nor most 
effective instrument for every job. 
There are many situations in which 
enterprises of small and intermediate 
size are more appropriate. If they ef- 
fectively serve the public, they con- 
tinue to exist and to progress side 
by side with the big fellows. 


The business world is not static— 
the relative size of companies is al- 
ways changing; new concerns are 
constantly being formed, others are 
going out of existence. 


A great deal of attention is paid 
to mergers. Not enough attention 
is paid to the considerable number! 
of mergers that have failed. They 
produced an uneconomic result. They 
were big but weak. Where bigness 
is the wrong technique, it fails and 
in a country where the people ar 
free and sovereign, it disappears. 


In other words, bigness is not a! 
end in itself. It is simply a way < 
doing something that cannot be do! 
so well on a small scale. You ca! 
not build automobiles at low c 
without mass production—mass 1 
vestment — standardization — al 
large, expensive, special-purpose n 
chines. 


Reason for Bigness in Oil 


In the oil business, you cannot ¢£ 
into undeveloped areas of the wo! 
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Oil from the sea through the magic of rubber 


7 types of Hewitt Hose help sustain 
underwater project 


You’re looking at a platform eight 
miles out in the Gulf of Mexico. 


Men drill for oil there. And they use 
seven different kinds of Hewitt Hose! 


They use oil-resistant Hewitt Hose 
to feed their Diesel engines. They 
pump washing and cleaning water 
through Hewitt Hose that resists 
pumping pressures and salt water 
corrosion. To “‘acidize’’ the hole, they 
use special Hewitt acid-resistant hose. 


And in the drilling operation, of 
course, they use Hewitt Rotary 
Drilling Hose and Hewitt Oil Suction 
and Discharge Hose. They know 
these two hoses have to have peak 
resistance to the abuses of drilling 
mud and oil. 


Two more kinds of Hewitt Hose 
supply water for cooking and dish- 
washing, and for drinking. 


These Hewitt Hoses work 24 hours 
a day under constant abuse from sun 


and sea for the men who get oil from 
the sea through the magic of rubber! 


Petroleum men have specified Hewitt 
Hose for years. They know they can 
depend on it—no matter what the 
job or how severe the conditions. 


Whatever your hose needs may be, 
you can depend on Hewitt-Robins. 
See your distributor or write to the 
Hewitt Rubber Division, 240 Ken- 
sington Avenue, Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


HEWITT 


Hose for the 
Oil Industry 


HEWITT RUBBER DIVISION 
INDUSTRIAL HOSE e BELTING e PACKING 





Hewitt offers the oil industry 
a complete line of special hoses 


For oil drilling: 
Rotary Drilling Hose 


Flexible Vibration Hose 
Mud Pump Suction Hose 


For oil refining: 


Oil Suction and Discharge Hose 
Sea Loading Hose 

Barge Loading Hose 

Fire Hose 

Flue Cleaning Hose 

Steam Hose 


For oil distributing: 
Tank Car Hose 
Tank Truck Hose 
Fuel Oil and Distillate Hose 
Gasoline Pump Hose 


also Propane-Butane Hose for all 
types of service 





HEWITT-ROBINS @: INCORPORATED 
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and build entire communities; you 
cannot construct large pipelines hun- 
dreds of miles long; you cannot build 
catalytic cracking units, without large 
amounts of capital and big organiza- 
tions. You cannot, in short, create 
a “natural resource’ out of what was 
once a useless material, and provide 
a backbone of steady supply for the 
newly-created market, without some 
big and relatively stable units. 

Bigness, as a method, is not unique 
to the field of business and industry. 
It is characteristic of our times and 
found in many fields. To me this is 
a fact of greatest importance and 
often overlooked. 


As a matter of fact, those who be- 
lieve that bigness is an unhealthy 
kind of growth greatly undervalue a 
significant American achievement. 
Large-scale operations cannot be 
achieved simply by wishing, or even 
by merger and purchase. They involve 
successful cooperation by large num- 
bers of men and women—they involve 
organization. They are a result of 
learning to work together in large 
numbers. 

My second point is this 


Checks and Balances 


All Bigness Is Subject to 
Powerful Restraints in U.S. 


There is an extensive myth with 
respect to the control of large enter- 
prises in this country. The idea that 
some small group of people—-a mere 
handful—controls our economy ig- 
nores the facts. The most any in- 
dividual owns of Jersey Standard 
stock is about 3%. No one owns as 
much as 1% of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co. No individu- 
al owns as much as 1% of U. S. Steel. 
Thousands of people own our big 
businesses, and the managements of 
those businesses of necessity take 
into consideration the opinions and 
comments of all shareholders, large 
and small. 

There is another powerful influence 
on the policies of large-scale opera- 
tions. Companies today are very 
largely influenced—-and necessarily so 

by public opinion. 

The extent to which public opinion 
operates as a controlling force in this 
country cannot be understood by peo- 
ple in a country whose experience 
and background are unlike ours—by 
any people who have not had free- 
dom for a long period. I believe the 
controlling force of public opinion is 
not always realized by some of us 
in this country. And yet no man- 
agement today—especially no _ big 
company management—can success- 
fully develop its policies and prac- 
tices without a keen awareness at 
all times of the public interest. 

The American people like, admire 
and respect bigness. People used to 
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make fun of us because We boasted 


about our big buildings, our big 
bridges, our big country, our big 
cities. Most Americans are friendly 


to big business. Most of America’s 
young men and women would rather 
work for big companies. They believe 
the opportunities are better. 


But we cannot forget that this 
country was founded by people who 
came here to escape tyrannies—things 
too big for them to handle—the power 
of the 17th and 18th century State 
or Church, for example. The memory 
is deeply ingrained. We have never 
forgotten the lesson—and I hope we 
never will. 

Americans Wary of All Bigness 

The American people keep a wary 
eye turned toward all forms of big- 
ness. For example, they have often 
shown themselves suspicious of big 
labor and big government. Wherever 
bigness seems to them to be a danger 
to the individual, Americans condemn 
it. And they are quite capable of 
giving it rough treatment, if neces- 
sary. 

When industry seemed to them to 
have forgotten the larger interests 
of the American people, the antitrust 
laws were established and later 
strengthened. When industry ap- 
peared to them to have the working 
man at a disadvantage, the American 
people endorsed legislation aimed at 
correcting the situation. When labor 
leaders, forgetting the lesson given 
to industry, began to think that their 
interests were more important than 
the interests of the American people, 
further legislative changes were made. 

That brings me to my third point, 
which is this 


Leadership 


Americans Expect Big Business 
To Point Way on Many Problems 


Among the many aspects of this 
subject, let me mention several: 

First, competition. 

The American people strongly be- 
lieve in competition. So do I. 

Competition is the driving 
in our economy. 

I can speak with some feeling. Our 
company does business all over the 
world and we have ample opportunity 
to observe the destructive force of 
limitations on enterprise. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
if the company I work for were not 
restrained by government-imposed 
monopolies in some parts of the world 
we could very substantially increase 
its business by competition. 

We are for more competition, not 
less. 

In my 
deal of 


force 


there is 
what is 


opinion 
myth in 


a great 
said and 


written about lack of competition in 
this country. You get the impression 
from some things you read that we 








have less competition in this coun- 
try than we used to have—and yet 
there is very good evidence that the 
opposite is true. Our economy is much 
more competitive than the economies 


of western Europe from which it 
sprung—and we are moving toward 
greater competition. 


The trouble seems to be that some 
economists think competition can't 
be perfect while big companies exist. 
But “perfect” is a matter of definition. 
My definition would be that perfect 
competition is that which contributes 
to the best interest of the people. 
I reject, and I believe the American 
people reject, any theoretical con- 
cept which does not serve their best 
interest in a practical way. We hav: 
seen that in some fields of activity 
competition involving both big and 
small companies results in greater 
social security, higher standards of 
living and greater national security. 
Big companies are not only compat- 
ible with public welfare but in certain 
fields of activity are essential to it 


Testing Competition 


The test of competition, it seems 
to me, does not lie in theory but in 
fact. The test of competition is op- 
portunity. Can people who want to 
buy something find alternative sell- 
ers ? Can people who want to sell some- 
thing find alternative buyers? Can 
people who want to do so go into 
business for themselves, make a liv- 
ing, and progress? 

Well, let’s look at the records. They 
show there were 27% more manufat 


turing firms in this country in 1947 
than there were in 1929. The num- 
ber of firms, in fact, is increasing 


at a faster rate than the populatior 

30,000 were added in an average 
year during the first 40 years of this 
century. The number of business 
concerns has more than doubled since 
the beginning of the century. In 
1900, there were 21 firms for every 
1,000 persons. In 1947, there wer 
26 for every 1,000. There are som 
four million private enterprises 
this country. And note this—93 
of them have fewer than 100 emplo} 
es. Furthermore, there are now 20' 
more individual enterprises than ther 
were before the war. 


The petroleum refining field is 
example of an _ industrial activil 
which, in many cases, requires larg 
scale operations to obtain maximu 
efficiency. In this field, as dist! 
guished from other branches of tl! 
petroleum industry, the five larg 
companies have about 40% of Ut 
industry’s capacity. Most people lo 
upon this as very lively competiti 
But there is another significant poi! 
There are 50 other refining compan 
which we would classify as big; a! 
in addition some 175 small, but prof 
able and aggressive companies. F' 
thermore, there are as many refini! 
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companies today as there were 20 
years ago in spite of the vast changes 
in technology which increasingly have 
made large units relatively more ef- 
ficient. 

We have a duty to help develop 
the powerful constructive force of 
competition in every possible way. 
We also have a duty to prevent myths 
from misleading public opinion so 
that it takes us in the direction of 
government monopolies rather than 
toward competition. 

Let’s next consider 


Opportunity 


Big Businesses Often Create 
Many Smoller Enterprises 


Too little attention is given, I think, 
to the fact that most big enterprises 
automatically create a great many 
smaller ones as suppliers, retailers 
and independent distributors. The 
most obvious example is the large 
number of independent distributors of 
products. The automobile dealers of 
this country are among the most 
vigorous private enterprisers. Like- 
wise, a vast number of individuals 
have gone into business for them- 
selves through the opportunity they 
have for becoming retailers of pe- 
troleum products. 

It is easy also to underestimate 
the constructive educational force 
which large companies are today ex- 
ercising. The small retailer who sets 
out to distribute petroleum products 

or automobiles—is given training 
in business methods—accounting, in- 
ventory, sales, personnel, etc.—which 
helps make him a better small busi- 
ness man and thus a more produc- 
tive member of society. 

3ig companies have greatly helped 
little business in this country. 

Large companies are today well 
aware, also, of the importance of or- 
ganizing themselves in such a way 
that they encourage initiative and 
enterprise on the part of employes. 
Decentralization of operations is a 
move in this direction to the extent 
that it is an effort to distribute op- 
portunity and responsibility so that 
people can grow in ability and fit 
themselves for bigger jobs. Our com- 
pany has laid great stress on de- 
centralization, and I think this view- 
point is becoming increasingly com- 
mon today in industry. It is a way 
to achieve efficiency and democracy 
in business. 

We in our company feel very 
strongly that if we want to maintain 
a free capitalist society the best and 
probably the only way to achieve this 

to develop more capitalists. The 
way to retain and encourage a vigor- 
ous faith in capitalism is to help make 
every man a capitalist rather than 
to lecture people on economics. 

We have a thrift plan under which 
an employe can contribute savings 
ip to 10% of his total pay. The 
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Available 


NOW! 








UNDERGROUND 
and BASEMENT 


TANKS 


With the facts well in hand, Black, Sivalls 


& Bryson’s production engineers “‘out- 


guessed” the fuel oil supply situation. The 
result is that B S & B underground and base- 
ment oil storage tanks .are available NOW 


in quantities, all you want! 


These underground and basement tanks 
are top quality welded steel, fabricated by 
a manufacturer of more than 55 years’ ex- 
perience. Capacity 275 gallons. Fourteen- 
gauge black steel—approved by U. S. Under- 
writers’ Laboratories. Legs extra. Write or 
wire TODAY for prices and complete de- 
livery information. 


BLACK, SIVALLS & BRYSON 


INCORPORATED 


24th Floor. Power and Light Building 
KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 











FOREIGN INQUIRIES INVITED Cable Address: BLACK, KANSAS CITY 


BLACK. SIVALLS & BRYSON, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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®@ Following the initial run and first 
turnaround of the Aurora Gasoline 
Company’s UOP Improved Fluid 
Catalytic Cracking Unit, the above 
figures were reported as proof of 
the unit’s advantages. Now, after 
completion of the second run and 
second turn-around, here’s further 
proof! 

With a total of 324 days on stream, 
shutdown time was only 79 hours 


..or a fraction over three days. 


unt. Repetr® ail 


effrciee? of 


(gain, normal operating and main- 
tenance personnel accomplished the 
turnaround, recording only 1,677 
man hours. And operating efficiency 
was measured at 98.5 percent. Com- 
bined with the statistics of the unit’s 
first run, this shows an overall efh- 
ciency of 96.1 percent since it was 
placed in service. 

Interested in improving your own 
refining efficiency? Take a tip from 


\urora’s record. 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


LABORATORIES: RIVERSIDE, ILLINO!S 


Universal Service Protects Your Refinery 
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company regularly puts in an addi- 
tional amount which is based on the 
amount contributed by the employe 
and, in years of good earnings, the 
company makes additional contribu- 
tions which are credited to employes’ 
Thrift Fund accounts. At the present 
time, 97% of our domestic employes 
are voluntarily saving under the plan, 
and 66% are subscribing the maxi- 
mum amount. This latter group is 
accumulating about 20% of its salary 
or wages this year. 

Since our savings program was 
started about 12 years ago, employes 
have .accumulated capital of their 
own in the amount of approximately 
two hundred million dollars. 

Another area for economic and so- 
cial leadership is— 


Human Relations 


Constantly Studying Way to 
Improve Working Conditions 


We in business have a very sub- 
stantial opportunity to increase pro- 
ductivity by more scientific study of 
the conditions under which men work 
and their psychological reactions to 
those conditions. I think we may 
reasonably hope that as we develop 
better techniques in the field of hu- 
man relations, we will lower our 
costs in the same way that we have 
lowered them by improving our ma- 
chine technologies. All such improve- 
ments can reflect themselves in great- 
er security and better earnings for 
the individual; and either lower prices 
or more-for-the-money for the con- 
sumer. 

Our legitimate goal is not merely 
economy and efficiency in operations 
resulting in greater productiveness. 
Our machine technologies have some- 
times taken the fun out of working. 
I believe it is not only good business 
but good citizenship to give major 
attention to making the work of the 
employe—salaried or wage-rated—a 
source of pleasure and satisfaction. 


I think the opportunities for better 
human relations extend far beyond 
the field of relations among ourselves 
within organizations. Shareholder re- 
lations, for example, are of great im- 
portance when an enterprise is owned 
by almost 200 thousand shareholders 

as our company is—or by some 
‘50 thousand shareholders, as Amer- 

an Telephone and Telegraph Co. is 
or by about 250 thousand share- 
holders as U. S. Steel is. 

Customer relations also offer oppor- 
tunities far beyond the production 

a better product at a fair price. 

nd public relations is a field of spe- 

al interest for the large enterpise 

‘cause the big company touches the 

ves of so many people. 

The field of human relations is a 

oad one which big companies are 

ell suited to explore because they 
ive large organizations and are ac- 
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customed to the use of scientific 
methods. I do not know that the 
methods which industry applies so 
successfully in its great research la- 
boratories can be applied to the study 
of human relationships, but it does 
seem that the scientific method and 
the form of large-scale organization 
of research used in industrial com- 
panies might be useful in exploring 
the social sciences. 

I think the fourth area for devel- 
opment is— 


Security 


Trying to Give the Worker 
More Steady Employment 


The tremendous cyclical forces 
which underlie any economy and 
which express themselves in booms 
and depressions have never been suc- 
cessfully controlled—even under the 
conditions of “permanent depression” 
sometimes achieved by planned soci- 
eties. No government has ever been 
able to push down the peaks and 
hold up the valleys. I certainly am 
not under the impression that any big 
enterprise can succeed in this field. 
But I do believe that it should be a 
constant study of all of us to find 
ways of reducing the impact of these 
cycles on individuals. 

We in America are more conscious 
than others of the value of enter- 
prise and the taking of risks. Our 
wealth and high standards of living 
have come to us because a certain 
high percentage of men and women 
have been able, willing, and anxious 
to take chances. Our security as a 
nation today lies partly in the fact 
that we have the strength which 
arises out of being an enterprising 
land—a place where great numbers 
of people invent new machines, de- 
velop new products, push back the 
frontiers of ignorance because there 
are rewards available to those who 
take risks. 

The American people know this. I 
think they will never retreat from 
their belief in opportunity and in- 
dividual enterprise. At the same 
time, they are testing various ways 
of protecting the individual against 
the more damaging effects of inevit- 
able change. They are asking for 
constructive improvements which will 
defend the individual against forces 
which are too great for him to cope 
with. 

So far as the management of my 
own company is concerned, we have 
formed the habit of thinking and 
speaking in terms of “career employ- 
ment” or “lifetime employment.” That 
is our goal. We have reached a point 
today where 90% of our employes 

wage rate as well as salaried— 
have been continuously employed 
since the day they were hired. I 
am well aware that conditions in some 
industries are less favorable to steady 
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employment than in others. But I 
am convinced that the will to achieve 
an answer to the modern problem of 
security and a steady job is the most 
important factor. 


Citizenship 
Developing Better Products 
At Lower Cost to Public 


No company which does not try 
to advance the interests of the con- 
sumer by improving the quality and 
value of its products can believe 
that it is acting in the public in- 
terest. No company which does not 
seek lower costs and prices, or try 
to give more for the money, (or 
both) is either progressive or con- 
structive. These things seem to me 
basic. When a critic says—with 
alarm—that 13 companies employ one 
out of every three persons engaged 
in research work, he is, in my opin- 
ion, praising and not condemning the 
13 companies. The development of 
better products at lower costs is a 
major social contribution. 

But I think that the American 
people today expect more than that 
of companies—large or small. I 
think they believe we have a duty 
to be actively concerned about the 
whole society in which we operate 
as business men. 

I believe that a large company 
especially has a duty to its share- 
holders to think continually of the 
general welfare—not only to avoid 
actions contrary to public interest, 
but to take positive, constructive 
actions for the common good. 

I believe that a shareholder should 
consider a management remiss if it 
does not think in broad terms. 


I think that the individual busi- 
ness leader today should have and 
continually present a point of view 
on broad social questions of which 
he and his business are a part. 

It seems to me that the business 
leadership of this country has a 
citizenship responsibility to be articu- 
late. The modern business man be- 
lieves that his function extends be- 
yond the operation of his business 
at a profit. The heads of modern 
private enterprises believe that peo- 
ple generally have a right to a de- 
tailed accounting from them. They 
believe shareholders are entitled to 
more than a balance sheet and a 
profit and loss statement once a year. 


So long as the American people 
have the facts they will make sound 
decisions. I think, therefore, that we 
who are associated with big Amer- 
ican enterprises have a duty to con- 
tinue studying these matters and to 
express our views on every good 
occasion. We live in a world of ideas 
and we must make -our contribution 
to the policy-making of the American 
people in this free country of ours. 
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New Tri-Sure Presses Install Flanges 
in a Single Operation 


The new Tri-Sure presses pictured here, the result of 
many years of research, enable drum manufacturers to 
convey the drumheads or drum shells to the presses and 
(1) puncture the head or shell, and (2) install %” and 
2” flanges—all in a single, continuous operation. These 
new Tri-Sure presses accomplish in one operation what 
formerly required four separate steps for the drumhead 
and two separate steps for the shell. The result is a 
tremendous saving in time, and the maintenance of an 
absolutely uniform standard of accuracy in flange insertion. 














Every product is Mage 


EVERY DRUM MANUFACTURER CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH DRUMQU; 


American Can Company Florida Drum Company, Inc. Inland Steel Container Philadelphia, Penna. National Steel Container Th 


Toledo, Ohio Pensacola, Fla. Company Port Arthur, Tex. Corporation 
: Chicago, Ill. Chicago, Il. 

R. E. Chapin Mfg. Works, Inc. Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. Jersey Clty, N. 3 Manton Stest Sasvet Co. . Rh 

Batavia, N. Y. Mil hee. Wi ¥y Vey, %. 4 Rouseville, Penna. 
Geustund thest Qared ee re New Orleans, Lo Myers Drum Company Niedringhaus Metal Products Co- 
Compony Giant Manufacturing Co. J & L Steel Barrel Co. Richmond, Calif. St. Louis, Mo. 

Cleveland, Ohio Council Bluffs, lowa Bayonne, N. J. National Enameling & 

Cleveland, Ohio Stamping Co. Niles Steel Products 

Eaton Metal Products Corporation The Globe Steel Barrel Co. Gretna, La. Granite City, Ill. Niles Plant—Stevens Plant 









Omaha, Nebr. Cleveland, Ohio No. Kansas City, Mo Laurel Hill, L. 1, N. Y. Niles, Ohio 
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opAY, American industry is asking not only for 

more drums than ever before, but for drums 
which are so strong, well-constructed and perfectly 
equipped that they offer absolute security to their 
contents. 


To meet the increasing demand, the steel shipping 
container industry has doubled its output in less 
than a decade—with an annual output of 1,000,000 
tons of sheet steel—making it the second largest 
single user of sheet steel in America. 


To maintain the highest standards of quality, drum 
manufacturers are now applying new techniques 
that assure smoother drums of greater strength 
and durability. 


And to provide the protection which fine products 
require—protection from seepage, leakage and tam- 


Play Safe by Specifying Tri-Sure Closures on Every Drum Order 
AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
TRI-SURE PRODUCTS LIMITED, ST. CATHARINES, ONTARIO, CANADA 





in drums equipped with Tr 


CLOSURES 


UMSRUIPPED WITH TRI-SURE FLANGES AND PLUGS y) 


The F. C. Thornton Co. 


The Ohio Corrugating Company Southern States Iron Roofing 


pering—every drum manufacturer in the United 
States is equipped to install Tri-Sure Closures*. 





Tri-Sure flanges, octagonal-shaped to prevent turn- 
ing, are inserted at the time of manufacture and 
made an integral part of the steel container body. 


Precision dies for this operation are in the plants 
of all drum manufacturers. By just specifying 
‘“‘Tri-Sure Closures” to your supplier, your drums 
are delivered with flanges that are as strong as the 
drum itself, and plugs which screw securely into 
the flanges — ready for your application of the leak- 
proof, tamper-proof, heavy-gauge Tri-Sure seals. 


*The ‘“‘Tri-Sure’’ Trademark is a mark of reliability backed by 
26 years serving industry. It tells your customers that genuine 
Tri-Sure flanges (inserted with genuine Tri-Sure dies), plugs and 
seals ha--e been used. 


United Steel Barrel Corporation 













Warren, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio 


United States Steel Products 
Company 
Alameda, Calif. 
Beaumont, Tex. 
Chicago, lil. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
New Orleans, La. 
Sharon, Penna. 


Company 
Savannah, Ga. 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Houston, Tex. 
New Orleans, La. 
Richmond, Calif. 
South Gate, Calif. 
Sparrows Point, Md. 


United Steel Barrel 


™ Corporation of Delaware 


Southline Metal Products As g 
Company, Inc. 


Houston, Tex. 


Wilmington, Dela. 


Wheeling Steel Corporation 
Wheeling, W. Va. 


Stainless & Steel Products Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 














Inventory Control on a Dollar Basis— 


Setting It Up on a Long-Range Scale 


This is the second of two articles comprising the partial text of 
a talk given by W. C. Vogt, director of methods and engineering, West- 
ern Auto Supply Co., Kansas City, before the Oil Industry TBA Group 


convention in Chicago Dec. 6-7. 


The first appeared in NPN Dec. 29, p. 27, and covered the pro- 
cedures found successful by this company in the receiving, stock-keep- 
ing and order handling of TBA merchandise. 


In this second article Mr. Vogt explains how and why his company 
set long range objectives in terms of dollar limits on its inventories of 
tires and other TBA good. The principles are directly applicable to every 


oil marketer who handles a TBA line. 


By W. C. Vogt 
Western Auto Supply Co. 


Inventory control is not only an im- 
portant subject at any time, but I find 
it of unusual concern to businessmen 
today, because of the inflated price 
situation. There are two reasons for 
this: First, high prices mean that 
it takes more money to carry the 
same number of units and therefore 
presents a problem of financing. Sec- 
ond, when it finally happens that the 
inflation spiral ends and prices start 
down, business firms will find that 
operating profits have to contend with 
shrinkage in inventory value. This 
means that the better job a company 
can do in holding inventory down 
(without loss of sales) the less it will 
be affected by declining prices. 

Inventory control, of course, is a 
refinement of what we have always 
called “stock replenishment”. The 
only way you can translate sales of 
merchandise into additional merchan- 
dise for sale is through unit control, 
item by item. Someone has to com- 
pare the stock on hand of each item 
with current sales and decide whether 
he needs more of the item, and if 
so, how much. Inventory control is 
a system-—a tool, if you please 
which a re-buyer can use when plac- 
ing orders on a unit control basis, 
to keep himself in line on a dollar 
basis—-without waiting for some bal- 
ance sheet or operating statement 
to come out after the end of the 
month showing him how much his 
orders had amounted to on a dollar 
basis when it is too late. 

For many years, our company used 
with entire satisfaction the ordinary 
stock control method of purchasing 
each and every item on the basis of 
its own estimated requirements. At 
periodic intervals, we determined the 
quantity of an item on hand, com- 
pared this with recent sales and the 
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trend of sales this year as compared 
with the year before and if we had 
on hand and on order less than an 
anticipated six to eight weeks’ sales, 
we placed an additional order. 

This worked well in normal times 
before the war when our sources of 
supply were able to make prompt 
shipment on specified dates and the 
demands of consumers were relative- 
ly steady. The postwar seller’s mar- 
ket has made things very difficult. 
Our sources of supply have insisted 
on larger orders longer in advance, 
and the shifting of first one item and 
then another from a seller’s market 
at the consumer level to a plentiful 
supply, has made it very difficult to 
reduce our inventory to the point 
We would like to have it in relation 
to actual sales. Moreover, many of 
our re-buyers have no prewar experi- 
ence. Therefore, some five or six 
months ago, we started working on a 
program of inventory control on a 
dollar basis and several of your mem- 
bers have told me they felt sure that 
most TBA members would like to 
hear how we have gone about it. We 
make no claim for originality, having 
borrowed ideas freely, wherever we 
could find them. 


Inventory Control on a Dollar Basis 


Briefly stated, inventory control on 
a dollar basis simply means devising 
a method of letting orders for in- 
dividual items be affected by over- 
all considerations in terms of dollars 
and cents. You still size up the situa- 
tion on each individual item with the 
thought in mind of ordering at this 
time as much of each item as you 
think you need for your sales de- 
mand. But this anticipated sales de- 
mand is somewhat intangible. Like 
any other event in the future, there 
is some uncertainty about it, and the 
person who tries to estimate it will 
find considerable latitude, according 


to whether he is optimistic or cautious 
at the time he places the order. What 
inventory control attempts to do is to 
give him a working tool, which bases 
his optimism or caution at any given 
time on a tangible goal, rather than 
the state of his digestion or how his 
domestic affairs are running, and 
more than that, enables him to rele- 
gate his own feelings pretty well into 
the background. 

Let’s get down to the crux of the 
problem. Everyone who has had the 
responsibility of stock replenishment 
has always tried to estimate sales and 
place orders in relation to that 
estimate. What inventory control tries 
to do is to give him a better tool to 
use in relating his purchases of indi- 
vidual items to the over-all inventory 
situation. 

As said before, all buying has a 
large element of guesswork. Before 
you can sell an item, you have to buy 
it. Until we find a crystal ball, buy- 
ing will never be an exact science. 
But inventory control tries to do for 
business what a surveyor does for a 
party of men blazing a trail through 
a forest. The trail can be built on a 
basis of simply dodging from tree to 
tree, but will never achieve as direct 
a course in that way as it will if 
someone stands back and directs in- 
dividual operations while at the same 
time getting a good view of the forest 
as a whole. 

Placing stock replenishment orders 
for tires, for example, on the basis 
of estimated requirements of each 
individual tire will give an experi- 
enced re-buyer a workable stock, but 
it is believed he can do a better job 
of securing turnover and making in- 
ventory dollars count, if he is able 
to make use of what we have called 
the tool of over-all inventory control. 
It has often happened that what he 
thinks is a conservative estimate of 
what he needs in each individual 
tire size adds up when he gets through 
to what he immediately recognizes as 
altogether too many tires. 

The basic element of control of any 
kind when it comes to activity relat- 
ing to the future consists in setting 
a goal and checking one’s progress as 
frequently as is practical by his ad- 
vancement toward that goal. One 
element is as important as the other. 
Without a goal, there is no way of 
checking your progress, while a goal 
with no means of checking against it 
is equally ineffective. 

Therefore, in setting up a system 
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TWO GREAT PRODUCTS THAT ARE 
WINNING NEW USERS EVERY DAY! 




























It has now become a matter of record that practically all purchasers ® »7/ 
of GasMaster pumps are repeat purchasers. That is true because : N 103 f/ 
GasMaster is a quality built pump . . . engineered part for part with . ; — 

the same precision and workmanship embodied in the larger and > aa a 
more expensive meter pumps. ; 

From coast-to-coast, thousands have repeatedly asked .. . ‘WHY 
DIDN’T THEY BRING OUT A PUMP LIKE THE GASMASTER FOR 
FARM AND INDUSTRIAL USE YEARS AGO?” 

The petroleum industry is daily proving the value of GasMaster 
pumps and their endorsement is being repeatedly signed with orders. 
That is the best proof. 

GasMaster is not only a premium product but . . . guided by 
opinions widely voiced in top circles . . . it is truly a natural! 
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" We Repeat 
NOTHING LIKETHIS 


EVER BEFORE! 


Saves Hose— 
Saves Repair Calls— ¢ 
Saves Money— j»s 


— 


PERM-A-TACHABLE HOSE COUPLING 


The adaptability and added advantages of this coupling are 
forcing our sales records up and up... every day that 
passes. We invite your tests (pull, pressure, or any 
kind) and comparison with any coupling ever before 
in your service. Nosealant, no special jigs... nor 
any special skill or precise cutting of hose is re- 
quired to install, with absolute seal and static 


PR ground. 


See your nearest 
Oil Equipment 
Distributor or 
communicate with 
us direct. 


RICHMOND OIL EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


‘‘A Quarter Century of Service fo the Petroleum Industry” 


1419-21-23 EAST MAIN STREET RICHMOND 19, VIRGINIA 
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of inventory control, it is absolutely 
necessary to set yourself a goal of 
the inventory in dollars which you 
would like to have on hand at some 
specified future date. You then esti- 
mate from pervious experience and 
surrent trends the volume of sales 
between now and the date of the 
goal, and you set yourself an over- 
all purchase budget which taking into 
account the inventory now on hand 
will enable you to achieve that sales 
volume and end up with the desired 
inventory. Then you check your ac- 
tual sales, period by period, with re- 
lationship to anticipated sales, and 
increase or decrease your purchase 
budget for the succeeding period with 
your eyes still fixed on the inventory 
goal. 


As said before, every re-buyer is 
always trying to relate his purchases 
to his current sales trend, but it is 
amazing how much better a job he 
can do if he has a goal to guide him 
in leveling out the fluctuations in 
period-by-period sales. 


Let’s illustrate this point by tak- 
ing the case of storage batteries. 
Taking into account your past sales, 
number of outlets, etc., you can come 
pretty close to an over-all guess as 
to how many batteries you can sell 
in the period let us say from July 1 
to Dec. 31, but you can’t tell whether 
you will get a hot spell in July that 
increases sales, or whether the hot 
spell will come in August. Moreover, 
you know that an early cold snap 
in the fall will advance demand, 
whereas a late winter will defer it. 
If a re-buyer is swayed by the ups- 
and-downs of these temporary fluc- 
tuations, it is easy for him to be- 
come over-optimistic or over-pessi- 
mistic in his orders, whereas, if he 
has a long-term goal to guide him, 
he is not going to go very far wrong. 

Here is a rough outline of the form 
which our re-buyers use: 


First of all, you have to determine 
your problem of how to group your 
merchandise for control purposes. The 
smaller the group, the better the con- 
trol, but the more it costs to get it. 
That is to say, if you wanted to go 
to the trouble and expense of ac- 
cumulating inventory and sales fig- 
ures, etc., on battery cables, you could 
do a better job of controlling bat- 


tery cables than if you simply group... 


battery cables with fan belts, spark 
plugs, etc., into a general “parts” 
group—but it would cost you more 
to get the figures on the smaller 
groups. You simply have to com- 
promise between what you might like 
to do and what you can afford to 
do. It happened that we had already 
had our merchandise set up into cer- 
tain ‘‘merchandise sections” accord- 
ing to stock numbers, so We are using 
our figures on each merchandise sec- 
tion. 
How It Was Done 

What we did, first of all, was to 
start with our actual 1948 mid-year 
inventory. Then, we drew on our 
past experience and future hopes to 
arrive at a sales estimate (which 
we keep in cost figures and not at 
selling prices) for the next six months 

and doing our best to keep practi- 
cal, we set a year-end inventory goal 
which would give us the turnover we 
thought it was possible to achieve. 

Since our sales figure is‘ set down 
in terms of cost (what the account- 
ants call “cost of sales’) you can 
readily see that if we buy as much 
as we sell, we will end up with the 
inventory we now have (granting 
stable prices). Therefore, if our clos- 
ing inventory goal is less than our 
present inventory, Wwe will have to 
purchase less than the figure we have 
set down for sales at cost. So we set 
ourselves an over-all figure of what 
we call “Open-To-Purchase” for the 
entire planned period. 

Using previous experience, we do 






















































































| Purchase Control For Mdse. Section 
Planned Inv. $ Open-To-Purchase Budget For 6 Months Ending $ 
COST OF SALES | | 
| VARIATION | PURCHASE 
FROM ORDERS OPEN TO | 
MONTHS ESTIMATED ACTUAL ESTIMATE PLACED IN SIGHT PURCHASE | 
| 
L 4 
} 
eee — —_ 
| 
TOTAL 
Rough outline of form used by re-buyers 
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our best to estimate month by month 
how the anticipated six months’ sales 
will come about and then far across 
the page, we set down the total we 
have arrived at as “Open-To-Pur- 
chase’’. We are now ready to assemble 
our first month's figures. We set down 
actual sales next to the estimated 
sales and in the next column, we sub- 
tract one of these from the othe 
to determine the variation from the 
estimate. In the next column is put 
down a total in dollars of the pur- 
chase orders placed since the previ- 
ous month and in the next column 
is set down the combined total of 
stock on hand and on outstanding 
orders (under the heading “In 
Sight’). Then, by combining the vari- 
ation from estimated sales with the 
orders placed and quantity in sight, 
We arrive at an adjusted figure in 
the “Open-To-Purchase” column and 
are ready to relate the purchase or- 
ders we propose to place at this 
time to that revised goal. 

What happens, you see, is that we 
take account of the variation of ac- 
tual sales from estimated sales, but 
instead of using it as a direct guide 
we “dilute” it, as it were, by relating 
it to our long-term goal, and in this 
way steer a more even course. If 
the sales trend is down, we do not 
cut our orders as sharply in this way 
as we otherwise might, because ws 
feel there is a good expectation that 
the next period may reverse the trend 
If it doesn’t, we reduce our “Open- 
To-Purchase” again, but still feel jus- 
tified in relating it to our original 
goal in such a way that we will not 
be out on a limb if the sales trend 
reverses itself, while on the other 
hand, we still have time (up to the 
final month) to cut down our pur- 
chases if the down-trend does not 
change. And, of course, toward thi 
end of a six-month period we prepare 
an outline for the next six months 
and start using it as a guide. 


The same thing holds true if w 
start out with a variation on the uJ 
side, meaning that sales in July ar 
considerably higher than we estimat- 
ed. Instead of going off in a daze and 
increasing our next orders by this 
same percentage, we temper the Jul) 
increase by relating it to our six 
months’ goal, feeling sure that ou 
month-by-month review of the situa 
tion will enable us to follow the up 
trend if it contniues, without gettins 
caught if it reverses itself. 


So, there you have a general out 
line of the principles we have fol 
lowed in setting up our inventor) 
control system. We have not, how 
ever, followed it to its ultimate ex 
treme. Logically, if you are goins 
to apply your controls absolutely, yo 
would write up your orders in 
temporary or memorandum forn 
price, extend and total these and the! 
adjust the individual orders, so tha 
the total arrived at is the exact figurs 
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you were aiming for before the orders 
were released. In practice, We do not 
actually do this. On merchandise such 
as tires and batteries where unit value 
is large, our re-buyers keep a little 
memo pad on which they set down a 
calculation that they make mentally 
as to the value of the orders they are 
placing on each tire size, so they 
can be sure they are coming pretty 
close to the total value of orders they 
are trying to place. 

But when it comes to our thou- 
sands of small parts and accessory 
items, even this is not practical. What 
we do here is to allow our judgment 
of requirements on each item to be 
influenced by a bit of enthusiasm 
when sales are exceeding estimates, 
whereas if sales for the merchandise 
section are below estimates, we “or- 
der with a heavy hand’. Then, to 
avoid delay, we bill the orders and 
send them to our sources, but before 
the orders are filed, they are actually 
extended and totaled so that within 
two or three days’ time, we do find 
out exactly what the total is in dol- 
lars and can relate it to what we 
would liked to have it. I imagine 
that if the total was considerably 
higher than anticipated, we would 
go back and modify some of the larg- 
er orders, but to date, this has not 
been necessary. This is probably be- 
cause our goal in the last six months 
of 1948 is to cut our inventory and 
because of this, we find our re-buyers 
quite cautious and not given to erring 
on the up-side. 


Gives One Warning 


There is one warning that must 
be given in regard to the inventory 
control system. It has an inherent 
weakness which kept us from adopt- 
ing the system much sooner than we 
did. In fact, we waited until we felt 
we had devised a remedy. The weak- 
ness is, that if you set a fixed in- 
ventory quota for a merchandise sec- 
tion, which contains some currently 
unseasonable or overstocked items, 
you run a grave danger of losing 
sales on your currently active items. 

I can illustrate this best by citing 
an experience that I am sure is fa- 
miliar to all of you—that of a dealer 
who runs into financial difficulties. 
He has some slow-moving merchan- 
dise on hand, so that he has to pay 
his expenses and replenish his stock 
out of his sales of fast-moving mer- 
chandise. But his cost of doing busi- 
ness cuts into the money he realizes 
for the fast-sellers, so he has to cut 
down on his purchases of those, that 
cuts down on his sales and that cuts 
down on his purchases, until he finally 
ends up with an inventory consisting 
entirely of slow-moving merchandise 
and no money with which to continue. 

If a firm were starting a brand 
new business with a clean slate, it 
might be practical to say, “We will 
invest so much money in tires and so 
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much money in batteries and so much 
money in accessories” trusting to a 
good inventory control system to keep 
purchases and inventory geared to 
sales, but if you are installing an in- 
ventory control system in a going 
concern, you are pretty apt to find 
it necesesary to modify it somewhat 
to prevent your slow-moving or out- 
of-season merchandise from restrict- 
ing your purchases and hurting your 
sales on good-selling items. 

What we have done was simply to 
segregate the out-of-season and over- 
stocked merchandise in any particular 
section and leave it out of account 
in our inventory control of that sec- 
tion. Of course, if the merchandise 
is perishable or obsolete, we try to 
dispose of it at once in whatever 
way we can realize the most for it 
but if it is simply out-of-season or 
over-stocked, but not perishable, we 
hold on to it, knowing that we will 
eventually realize a profit from it. 
In either case, however, we do not 
allow it to confuse the picture on in- 
ventory control as applied to current- 
ly active items. 

Up to now, we have been discussing 
inventory control on items which sell 
in some measure all the year round, 
or at least over a good portion of 
the year. When it comes to seasonal 
items like automobile heaters or car 
coolers, which sell during a relatively 
brief period, and which, under pres- 
ent conditions, at least, manufacturers 
require be bought in advance of the 
season, the controls we have been dis- 
cussing do not apply. The policy of 
our firm is simply to estimate as 
best it can how many heaters or cool- 
ers it can sell without being over- 
optimistic, feeling that if we sell that 
number of items at a profit, we will 
have done well and not worry over 
loss of business if demand exceeds 
our anticipation (though, of course, 
we will try to buy more of the item 
during the early part of the season 
if we can)—-preferring this to chances 
of getting caught either by over-op- 
timistic advance buying or frenzied 
ordering in the midst of the season 
which so often ends up in merchan- 
dise being received just as the sea- 
son ends. 

I hope you may have found some 
of the things I have told you about 
our Company's procedures interesting 
and perhaps even helpful. 


Truckers Protest Upping 
Of New York ‘Gas’ Tax 


NPN News Bureau 
NEW YORK—Protest is_ being 
voiced by New York State Motor 
Truck Assn. over reported attempt to 
increase the state’s gasoline tax from 
fe to 5c a gal. at the forthcoming 
session of the legislature. 
Frank B. Kurtz, association presi- 
dent, pointed out in statement that 
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this would make total state and fed- 
eral taxes 6.5c a gal. “or about one- 
third of the retail price.” 

He asserted: “New York has per- 
sisted too long in the short-sighted 
practice of taxing highway transpor- 
tation as if it were a luxury activ- 
ity.” Reported increase attempt, he 
said, “is a by-product of this un- 
thinking approach,” adding that a Ic 
boost would cost highway transpor- 
tation in state $20 million a year, 
“and that is $20 million more than 
highway transportation can afford.” 

Mr. Kurtz asserted that ‘our state 
officials should be figuring out means 
to end tax discrimination and diver 
sion of highway user taxes.” 


Record Amount of Freight 
Hauled by Trucks in 1948 


NPN News 

WASHINGTON The nation’s 
trucking industry rolled to an all- 
time record peak during 1948 in the 
amount of freight hauled and the 
number of trucks operated, the Amer 
ican Tricking Assns. reported this 
week. 

Total number of trucks now in op- 
eration, ATA said, is about 7,000,000, 
compared with 6,500,000 in use at 
the end of 1947. The association fig- 
ured that truckloadings for this year 
will run about 10% higher than in 
1947, the previous record year. 

And in 1949, ATA estimated, about 
1,035,009 new trucks will hit the road, 
marking the first time in automotive 
history that over a million trucks 
will be put into service in any 12- 
month period. 

In commenting on the rising num- 
ber of trucks, both private and for- 
hire types, H. D. Horton, president 
of ATA, declared: 

“These figures reflect heavy pro- 
duction of trucks of all types since 
post-war reconversion began. In this 
connection, it is noteworthy that the 
manufacturers apparently have 
caught up with demand in nearly all 
weight categories except the light, 
panel-type vehicles.” 

Horton urged the trucking industry 
to take the lead in seeking a solu- 
tion to the problem of “urban traf- 
fic congestion,” stating that ATA is 
convinced that “construction of ex- 
press ways that by-pass the congest- 
ed business areas of our larger cities 
cannot solve the problem.” 


Bureau 


“Instead,” he added, “we favor a 
program that would provide off-street 
parking and loading facilities for 
those trucks that must use the down- 
town areas in order to supply the 
stores and business houses and to 
pick up the goods they produce. We 
recommend strongly that new busi- 
ness establishments locate as far 
from the congested districts as pos- 
sible, whenever such a location is 
feasible.” 
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Study of Wide Variance in State Laws 


Points up Need for Uniform Highway Code 


Every oil company will be affected directly or indirectly by what 44 
state legislatures do with highway regulations this year. The effect of 
such action is important not only because oil companies operate large 
numbers of trucks, but because adverse legislation can reduce the ef- 
ficiency of hauling by truck to the extent that freight will be diverted 
to other means of transportation, thus cutting the volume of gasoline 


sold to fleets. 


NPN reports the progress made so far toward the adoption of a uni- 
form highway code; tells some of the handicaps present state laws 
place on the oil industry, and gives an outline of some of the pertinent 
recommendations proposed by a uniform code. 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Staff Writer 


The motor transportation segment 
of the oil industry views the 1949 
schedule of state legislature sessions 
with more hope and a little less ap- 
prehension than in the past. The 
reason is this: 


With 44 state legislatures meeting 
in regular session this year, some 
28 states are expected to consider 
legislation which would bring state 
motor vehicle laws into more har- 
mony with the Uniform Vehicle Code 
proposed by National Highway Users 
Conference. In addition, much pro- 
posed legislation is anticipated which 
will bring state size and weight laws 
into closer conformity with the rec- 
ommendations of American Assn. of 
State Highway Officials. 


This does not mean the millenium 
has been reached or is even in sight. 
But oil transportation men see a big 
step being taken in the right direc- 
tion. 


The usual quota of legislation which 
appears designed to hamstring the in- 
dustry instead of promoting safety 
and efficiency for the public good 
can be expected in all states. For 
example, Arthur C. Butler, director 

_of National Highway Users Confer- 
ence, reports an epidemic of toll road 
promotion looms in many states. 
Highway and gasoline tax bills also 
will crop up to harass the oil and 
truck industry alike. 


Advantages of a Uniform Code 


Over-all, however, oil transporta- 
tion men feel progress is being made 
toward the common objective of a 
uniform highway code. Realization 
of such an objective would remove 
many handicaps now encountered in 
the interstate distribution of petrole- 
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um products by truck. For example, a 
uniform code would: 


1—Reduce the cost of manufac- 
ture and operation of trucks and 
busses. A fully equipped vehicle 
manufactured for any state can 
be operated legally in all states. 
This would enable more standard- 
ization on type and size of tank 
trucks particularly. 

2—Eliminate highway barriers. 
This would facilitate the trans- 
portation of products throughout 
the nation. In many instances 
this would reduce the number of 
trips from an oil terminal to the 
point of consumption by a tank 
truck, especially in states where 
weight and size limits now are 
quite low. 

3 — By eliminating highway 
barriers, motor’ transportation 
would become more efficient and 
more economical. 


4—-Increase the efficiency of 
existing streets and highways. 

Traffic would be speeded up and 

congestion reduced by easy-to- 

understand uniform rules. 
5—Standardize safety equip- 
ment. 
6—Remove any cause for ex- 
tension of federal control over 
highway traffic. 

The most recent advance in pro- 
moting a uniform highway code had 
its beginning at the Second High- 
way Transportation Congress which 
met in Washington in May, 1948. 
National Highway Users Conference 
—at the request of and in co-opera- 
tion with state highway user groups 
—began preparing material to assist 
state officials in modernizing state 
vehicle regulations to conform with 
its proposed Uniform Vehicle Code. 

The Uniform Vehicle Code is not 
new. It has been developed over a pe- 
riod of more than 20 years and had 





its beginnings after World War 1. 
Since that time, many states have 
changed some of their laws to con- 
form with the code. But progress 
has been spotty and in many cases 
where provisions of the code have 
been adopted, those provisions have 
not been kept up to date with the 
code as it has progressed. Many state 
legislators are in favor of uniformity 
but they have had available little 
specialized information on how their 
own state departs from uniformity. 


To provide legislators with a sound 
basis upon which to build for uni- 
formity of highway regulations, Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference pre- 
pared a simple guide to state laws 
as they conform with the uniform 
code. 


Workbook Expedites Comparisons 


Highway user groups in the ma- 
jority of states are making, or al- 
ready have made, comparison of their 
motor vehicle laws and the uniform 
code. To expedite this comparison, 
the Highway Users code workbook 
is used. As the projects are completed, 
the workbooks are made available to 
the legislature for use in considering 
proposed highway legislation. 

That this program may bear some 
fruit is indicated in reports from Na- 
tional and Regional Highway Users 
Conference directors. For example: 


Bills will be introduced to bring 
New York State laws in conformity 
with Act V of the uniform code. 

Delaware legislature will be asked 
by highway user organizations to 
bring traffic and motor vehicle laws 
more in conformity with the uniform 
code. 

In Maryland legislature will be 
asked to amend highway regulations 
to conform with the uniform code. 


Among other states where legisla- 
tion will be introduced, or where ef- 
forts will be made, to bring existing 
laws into conformity with the uniform 
code are: Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia, Florida, Georgia, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Iowa, North and 
South Dakota, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Arizona and New Mexico. 

Of particular importance to oil in- 
dustry transportation by truck, are 
some of the provisions of Article 
XVIII of Act V of the Uniform Vehi- 
cle Code and which deal with size, 
weight and load. To point up these 
provisions as contained in the code 
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and to compare them with some exist- 
ing highway regulations, the follow- 
ing comparisons are made: 


Width of Vehicles 


Uniform Code, Section 170: The 
total outside width of any vehicle or 
the load thereon shall not exceed 8 ft. 
(96 in.), except as otherwise provided 
in this section (Exception applies 
only to motor busses or trolley coach- 
es in certain instances where a width 
of 102 in. is permitted.) 


Code also carries this notation: 


“It is recognized that certain con- 
ditions inherent in the design of ve- 
hicles suggest the desirability of 102 
in. as an ultimate standard of maxi- 
mum width. The existence of numer- 
ous bridges and a large mileage of 
highways too narrow for the safe 
accommodation of vehicles of such 
width precludes the present adoption 
of the higher standard of width. The 
American Assn. of State Highway 
Officials has urged that consideration 
be given to the desirability of eventu- 
al provisions for the accommodation 
of vehicles 102 in. in width in plan- 
ning the reconstruction of federal 
and state highways.” 

Study of state regulations as of 
1948 shows that 36 states specify 
the same width as the proposed uni- 
form code. Twelve states and the 
District of Columbia either include 
exceptions to the 96-in. width or give 
another maximum width. Over-all, 
however, the 96-in. width is the low- 
est maximum, with exceptions all be- 
ing above that measurement. 

So, in this case, the oil transpor- 
tation man encounters few difficulties 
insofar as interstate operation of all 
his trucks are concerned. 


Height of Vehicles 

Uniform Code, Section 172 (a): 
No vehicle, including any load there- 
on, shall exceed a height of 12 ft. 6 
im. 

Thirty states now have regulations 
on height which are in accord with 
the proposed uniform code; 14 set*a 
maximum height above that recom- 
mended by the code; two have mea- 
surements below the code; three now 
use the code figures with exceptions. 

Here again, the difficulties encoun- 
tered due to varying state regulations 
are not too significant from an oil 
industry standpoint. Tank trucks are 
well below that height. On dry cargo 
trucks used by the oil industry, how- 
ever, such variations could produce 
some operating problems. But since 
only one state specifies a height of 
less than 12 ft., even this cannot be 
considered a major difficulty except 
as it applies over-all to the entire 
trucking industry. 


Length of Vehicles—Single Unit 
Uniform Code, Section 172 (b): 


No vehicle including any load thereon 
Shall exceed a length of 35 ft. ea- 
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treme over-all dimension, inclusive of 
front and rear bumpers. . . 

On this regulation 30 states now 
comply with the proposed code; 12 
have maximums above the code fig- 
ure; two are below; five conform to 
the code figure with exceptions. Most 
single unit tank trucks run about 
30 ft. and generally are under the 
35 ft. limit. However, with two states 
—Pennsylvania and West Virginia— 
having a 33-ft. length limit, it would 
facilitate interstate oil movement by 
truck in these two areas if they would 
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raise their figure to the 35-ft. code 
recommendation. 


Tractor Semi-Trailer 


Uniform Code, Section 172 (c): 
No combination of vehicles coupled 
together shall consist of more than 
two units and no such combination 
of vehicles including any load thereon 
shall have an over-all length, inclu- 
sive of front and rear bumpers, in exz- 
cess of 50 ft... 


In this respect, only 13 states and 


the District of Columbia conform at 
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OIL & GREASE COMPANY 


3 Profit Opportunities 
in BULK OILS... Now! 


Armor HD 2-104B 
ARMY APPROVED Motor Oil 


All SAE grades . 


10 to 20 Pour Test 


5 W Motor Oil 


100 Viscosity Index and 130 Viscosity 
Index grades. May be additive treated 
to premium specifications. Pour point, 
—50°F; cloud point, —50°F 


. . Rebrand Army 
Approvals available—930VI. 


150 Vis. and 120 Vis. 
BRIGHT Stock 


30 to 50 Viscosity Index 


32.9¢ 


PER GAL. 

IN TANK CARS 
F.o.b. Danville, U1. 
Tax extra 
Sae 30 


20.1 


IN TANK CARS 
F.o.b. Danville 
120 Viscosity 
Tax extra 


30.0: 


PER GAL. 
IN TANK CARS 
F.o.b. Danville 
100 V.I. Grade 

Tax Extra 


WANT BRANDED PACKAGES? 


All 3 of the above oils can be supplied to you in cans or 
barrels—your brand or ours—at slight additional cost 


Wire or phone us collect—now—for complete specifications 
and details. These “Opportunity Oils” available Now! 


PRAIRIE STATES OIL & GREASE COMPANY 


DANVILLE, ILLINOIS 


* PHONE MAIN 8500 
35 











































































8th & St. Charles 
DOWNTOWN ST. LOUIS AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


Radio in every room at no extra charge 


Rooms from $3.50. Garage Service 


Write for handy rate folder NP 





PRODUCE 
SNOW-WHITE 


DRY-SURFACE 


SLACK-WAXES 


ZECOLATUM = 124-128 °F M. P. 
ZECOLATUM =e: 128-132°F M. P. 
ZECOLATUM = 132-136°F M. P. 


also 


ZTECO MATCH WAX 
AMBER AND PALE YELLOW 
100-110°F M. P. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 
WAX DIVISION 
H. W. KRAAZ 
G. S. ZIEGLER & CO. 
WOOLWORTH BLDG. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-8383 
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present with the proposed uniform 
code; nine states set a higher maxi- 
mum length, while 26 have placed a 
lower figure. States having regula- 
tions differing from the code recom- 
mendations are shown in Table 1. 


Table 1 


(Code recommends 50 ft. maximum) 


Present 

State Regulation 
\labama . 15 ft 
\rizona é e° 65 
California . 60 
Colorado 60 
Connecticut 15 
Georgia 15 
Idaho 15 
Illinois 15 
Indiana 10 
Iowa 15 
Kansas 5 
Kentucky 15 
Maine . 45 
Maryland 55 
Massachusetts 45 
Minnesota 15 
Mississippi 45 
Missouri 15 
Montana 60 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 15 
New Jersey 45 
New Mexico 65 
North Carolina 48 
North Dakota . 45 
Ohio 15 
Oregon 50 
Pennsylvania . 15 
Rhode Island . 15 
Tennessee 45 
Texas . 15 
Utah 60 
Virginia 15 
Washington 60 
West Virginia 15 
Wisconsin 15 

15 ft. on class \ and B roads x0 
ft. on all others 

* 85 ft. within cities of 75,000 populatior 


or more 

No restriction 

60 ft. may be allowed by highway com 
mission on a few selected Group 1 highways 


This regulation, as existing at 
present in many states, presents op- 
erating problems in interstate move- 
ment of petroleum products by truck. 
For example, a “semi” tank unit oper- 
ating in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania would have to be 45 ft. 
or less in length even though New 
York permits a 50-ft. length. Similar- 
ly in North and South Carolina, where 
South Carolina permits a 50-ft. length 
while North Carolina says it should 
be 48 ft. In the New England area, 
Vermont permits 50-ft. semi-trailer 
units but its neighboring states hold 
to 45, presenting an obvious problem 
to the interstate hauler of oil in this 
comparatively restricted area. If he 
wishes to operate one unit in all New 
England states, he must hold to a 45- 
ft. length, thereby reducing his pay- 
load. 


With the industry tending more and 
more toward the transport dump or 
direct-type delivery to service stations, 
the trend is for more 5,000 and 6,500- 
gal. trucks. An average 6,500-gal. 
tractor semi-trailer truck measures 
just about 50 ft., with some variations 
depending on each company’s operat- 
ing specifications. Until more states 
adopt the code figure of 50 ft., the in- 
dustry cannot attain the maximum 
efficiency and economy this type of 








operation affords under the 
circumstances. 


proper 


Length—Other Combinations 


Uniform Code, Section 172: Ameri- 
can Assn. of State Highway Officials 
has recommended a maximum length 
of 60 ft. for any combination of ve- 
hicles other than a truck tractor and 
semi-trailer. 

Only nine states at present allow 
combinations of the length specified 
as desirable by American Assn. of 
State Highway Officials. Thirty-six 
states now have regulations below the 
60-ft. maximum recommended, while 
only four permit combinations of more 
than 60 ft. States in which regula- 
tions would have to be changed to 
conform to this recommendation are 
shown in Table 2. 


Table 2 


(Code recommends 60-ft. lengths) 


Present 
State Regulation 
Alabama 
\rizona 65 ft 
Connecticut ° 
District of Columbia 50 
Florida 50 
Georgia . 45 
Idaho 65 
Illinois 45 
Indiana 10) 
lowa . 
Kansas 45 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 50 
Maine 45 
Maryland 55 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 50 
Minnesota 15 
Mississippi 45 
Missouri 45 
Nebraska AT 
Nevada 
New Hampshire 15 
New Jersey 50 
New Mexico 65 
New York 50 
North Carolina 1s 
North Dakota 5 
Oklahoma 50 
Oregon 50 
Pennsylvania 50 
Rhode Island 45 
South Carolina 50 
South Dakota 50 
Tennessee 5 
Texas 5 
Vermont 50 
Virginia 45 
West Virginia 15 
Wisconsin 45 


Full trailers may be used by contractors ir 
the construction of state, county and municipal 
works Special permits may be issued by the 
highway department for the transportation of 
equipment from one job to another 

* Not permitted 

* Not specified 

No restriction 

60 ft. with permit on Group 1 highway 
nly 

No combinations shall consist of more 
than two units 

Exclusive of coupling which must not ex 
ceed 10 ft 


The same problems as arise from a 
too-low single unit length figure can 
be applied as regards this type of 
regulation. It should be noted that 
three states do not permit combina- 
tions of vehicles other than a truck 
tractor and semi-trailer. 


Single Axle Load Limit 


Uniform Code, Section 175: (a) The 
gross weight imposed on the highway 
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by the wheels of any one axle of a 
vehicle shall not exceed 18,000 Ibs. 


(b) an axle load shall be defined 
as the total load transmitted to the 
road by all wheels whose centers are 
included between two parallel trans- 
verse vertical planes 40 in. apart, ex- 
tending across the full width of the 
vehicle. 


On axle spacing 21 states and the 
District of Columbia set 40 in. as 
minimum axle spacing; six are above 
that figure; one below; 20 not speci- 
fied. 


On single axle load limit, 21 states 
agree with the code recommendation; 
12 are above that figure; one below; 
13 use the figure with exceptions; 
two are not specified. 


Gross Weight of Vehicles and Loads 


Uniform Code, Section 176: Sub- 
ject to the limit upon the weight 
imposed upon the highway through 
any one axle as set forth in Section 
175 (single axle load limit), the total 
gross weight with load imposed upon 
the highway by any one group of two 
or more consecutive axles of a vehicle 
or combination of vehicles shall not 
exceed the gross weight given for the 
respective distance between the first 
and last axle of the total group of 
axles measured longitudinally to the 
nearest foot as set forth in the follow- 
ing table: 


Distance in feet between 
first and last 
axles of group 


Maximum load in 
pounds on group 
of axles 


4 32,000 
5 32,000 
ae 32,000 

32,000 


40 . 
41. 
42. 
43 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47 
48 .. 
49 . 
50. 
51 
52 


53... os 70,500 
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ee : tees Bae 
kee ; jouveaséess, . 
oe atcake ‘ senecee Be 
De bnevebd 60 be Se sae an 73,280 


*(Note: That portion of the above table 
making reference to distances in feet be- 
tween the first and last axles of a group of 
axles to and including the distance of 45 ft. 
is consistent with and has reference to the 
permissible total length of a combination of 
vehicles of 50 ft. as provided in Section 172. 
The latter portion of said table, making ref- 
erence to distances in excess of 45 ft., is re- 
tained as a guide to appropriate weight limits 
in the event of issuance of any special permit 
under Section 178, allowing the operation of 
a combination of vehicles exceeding the total 
length of 50 ft. and as applicable in those 
states which by law permit the operation of 
combination of vehicles in excess of 50 ft.) 






with the help of 


OILIFTER 


You promote more profitable higher gal- 
lonage deliveries of watthing burner 
oil—instead of 50-gallon stops—when 
you recommend A-P OILIFTERS to your 
customers. An A-P OILIFTER permits 
use of a large underground or basement 
bulk storage tank by every appliance 
owner. It “lifts’’ oil from remote storage 
tanks as high as the third story to oil 
burning appliances. Providing AUTO- 
MATIC fuel handling, the OILIFTER 
ends daily fuel handling and “bucketing,” 

avoids carrying oil for each appliance. 


The A-P OILIFTER can be easily in- 
stalled on ANY vaporizing oil burning 
appliance. It requires only a single 4” 
copper tubing (no return line). Your 
customer starts it in the Fall, stops it in 
the Spring—and forgets about oil han- 
dling problems. Then you make only 
two or three quick profitable refills dur- 
ing the season. Your customer always 
has plenty oil for any emergency. Add 
an A-P Heat Regulator Set and your 
customers will thank you for making 
possible complete AUTOMATIC heat- 
ing convenience and economy. 
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Oil transportation men say their 
most difficult problems arise from the 
variations between state weight regu- 
lations. Combined with other differ- 
ences in state laws on length and 
width of vehicles, plus varying bridge 
formulas for each state, the matter of 
placing a tank truck into operation 
amounts to ordering a custom-built 
vehicle to meet specific regulations of 
the area in which it will operate. In 
interstate operation this can mean one 
of two things: 


1—The truck will have to be con- 





Ss - 
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Write for catalog information 
and prices TODAY. 


AUTOMATIC PRODUCS 
COMPANY 


2528 North Thirty-Second Street 
Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 





DESIGNED TO ELIMINATE SERVICING 
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3 Easy Ways 


to increase grease sales 


and keep 


CUSTOMERS 
HAPPY 





] Introduce your customers to a new, 
easier way to dispense your grease. 


2 Use the dispenser that fits any stand- 
ord 25 or 40 Ib. pail . . . without 
removing the grease from the pail 
or losing your products identity. 


3 Provide the sure means of eliminat- 
ing waste . . . keeping the grease 
clean and ready for instant use. 


The K-P dispenser 
does all this and 
more! A real 
sales stimulator 
that makes a 
friend of every 
one of your cus- 
tomers who uses 
a grease gun. It 





is low priced. 
Avaliable imme- €§GPD.295 Dispenser 
diately. 


with DG-3610 
Grease Gun 


Write for full details today 


MANUFACTURING CO. 





Monufacturers of Lubrication Equipment 


1224 LINDEN AVENUE 





MINNEAPOLIS 3, MINN 





New Third Edition . 
the technology of oil 
field | development— 





@ fundamentals 
@problems 
@ methods 


@ equipment 


Just published! 


Petroleum Production Engineering 


OIL FIELD 
DEVELOPMENT 


By LESTER CHARLES UREN 
Professor of Petroleum Engineering, 
. University of California 
750 pages, 5% x 8%, 383 illustrations, $7. 


This most detailed treatise includes such 
developments as: 


@ drilling wells to greater depths than ever 
before, and at lower unit cost 

@ oew and more efficient types of drilling 
equipment 

@ new methods of installing and cementing cas- 
ing in wells 

@ cew techniques ef logging, testing and com- 
pleting wells 

@ broadened application of engineering to oil 
field development 


Mail your order te: 
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structed to meet the lowest maximum 
allowables for the states in which it 
will operate, thereby often cutting 
down the payload. 

2—Placing more than one vehicle in 
operation to do the job which could 
be done by one if a uniform code were 
in force. 


While uniform state regulations 
will ease many operating problems 
for the oil transportation man, there 
remain the problems’ encountered 
where city restrictions are made even 
more stringent than state laws. In 
many cases city ordinances are so 
written as to preclude any large-scale 
effort to deliver products at peak ef- 
ficiency and economy. For example, 


in some cities there is a 2,500-gal. 
limit on gasoline and fuel oil trucks. 
To do the job of one 5,000-gal. unit, 
two trucks are needed. 


It is at this point that the safety 
factor enters into the question. While 
lawmakers will contend that 5,000 
gals. of gasoline present more of a 
hazard than 2,500 gals., oil men will 
argue this point, declaring that 2,500 
gals. of gasoline will start just as big 
a fire as will 5,000 gals. As against 
that, safety authorities in the oil in- 
dustry point out that by using a 5,000- 
gal. unit, the public is exposed to 
whatever hazard may exist only half 
as often as if two 2,500-gal. units 
are used. 


Pilot Test May Emphasize Need for Uniform 
Highway Code, Set Pattern for Future Roads 


While National Highway Users 
Conference and oil industry transpor- 
tation men are making some progress 
in convincing state legislatures of the 
desirability of a uniform highway 
code, the Committee of Economics of 
Motor Vehicle Size and Weight, Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, is ap- 
proaching the subject from a road- 
test point of view. 

During last summer this commit- 
tee began a study of heavy motor 


vehicle operation. In _ co-operation 
with Automobile Manufacturers 
Assn., Truck-Trailer Manufacturers 


Assn., American Trucking Assns., 
Inc., National Council of Private Mo- 
tor Truck Owners, the Army, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Highways, 
Pennsylvania Turnpike Commission, 
and the rubber industry, a pilot study 
was conducted on two Pennsylvania 
highways. The highways were the 
Pennsylvania Turnpike from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburgh, and Route 30 and 


Tank Truck Safety Contest To 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON All commercial 
“over-the-road” tank truckers in the 
U. S. have been asked by the National 
Tank ‘Truck Carriers, Inc., to par- 
ticipate in its first annual safety 
contest. Deadline for entries is next 
May 1. 

The contest, according to C. Austin 
Sutherland, NTTC — secretary-man- 
ager, will be divided into five mileage 
divisions with a trophy awarded to 
the winner in each division. A larger 
trophy, donated by the National Truck 
Tank and Trailer Tank Institute, 
will go to the division winner who 
makes the greatest contribution to 
highway safety during the contest 
year. 

Mr. Sutherland said all tank truck- 
ers who operate motor carriers ex- 


Route 11 between Carlisle and Greens- 
burg, Pa. 


The purpose of the study was to 
produce factual data on the economics 
of truck operation and highway con- 
struction that may be applied in a 
solution of the problems of highway 
load limitations. Application of the 
results of the study will be principally 
in the determination of future design 
and regulatory policies since present 
load limitations have been imposed 
to protect the existing system of high- 
ways which includes a large mileag: 
of roads and numbers of bridges 
built to standards much lower than 
current standards, or those that will 
be characteristic of highway sys- 
tems of the future. 


The study has been completed and 
a few tentative results obtained but 
the final conclusions will not be avail- 
able until further and more detailed 
study of the figures has been mad 


Be Sponsored by NTTC 


clusively in intercity or over-the 
road service with no pick-up or deliv 
ery vehicles involved are eligible t 
participate. 


Submit Entries to NTTC 


The NTTC contest will be held it 
conjunction with safety campaigns 
by the American Trucking Assns 
for other types of for-hire carriers 
Entries may be submitted to NTT* 
at 1424 16th St., N. W., Washingttor 
6, D. C. 
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J. P. Mosher, Jr., Market Editor, NPN and Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service, 50 West 50th St., New York (20), COLumbus 5-1695 
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Seep Agency Reduces Penna. Crude 6 to 24c Per BblL: 
‘Gas’ Prices Firm at Coastal Points; Lube Oils Ease 


The Joseph Seep Agency’s year-end reductions in 
umounts ranging from 6 to 24c in prices it will pay 
for some Pennsylvania crudes climaxed the closing 
1948 week, which also saw higher gasoline prices 
ilong most of the Atlantic Seaboard and a continua- 
tion in other areas of the easing trend in prices for 
lubricating oils. Some increase in fuel oil trading was 
reported at the Gulf Coast; burning oil prices weak- 
ened in the Midwest. 

The crude oil reductions posted by the Seep Agency 
of the South Penn Oil Co. applied to all Pennsylvania 
oils it buys outside the Bradford-Allegany districts, 
effective Dec. 31. The agency’s price for National 
Transit Oil was cut 6c per bbl. to $4.44. Southwest 
Penna. 19c to $4.10, Eureka (West Va.) 20c to $4.09, 
and Buckeye (Ohio) oil 24c to $4.05 per bbl. For 
Bradford-Allegany crude, Seep continues to post $4.50 
per bbl. 

The crude oil price reductions are, in effect, an off- 
set to certain increased transportation costs which 
refiners, in periods of demand exceeding supply, were 
willing to absorb in order to obtain their raw mate- 
rial, George Hanks, president of South Penn ex- 
plained. 

Citing several factors which prompted the reduc- 
tions, Mr. Hanks pointed out that crude supplies in 
Middle and Southwestern Penna. districts were in 
‘apparent” excess of demand. In addition, he said a 
situation of “extreme congestion” had resulted in 
ertain pipe lines. Under prevailing conditions, fre- 
juently oil from some districts had been turned down 
y refiners because higher carrier charges in addition 
to the posted price had made the crude undesirable. 
Common carrier charges in the Bradford-Allegany 
listricts have remained relatively stable in recent 
years, Mr. Hanks said. 

The Seep Agency’s year-end changes were the sec- 
md made this month. On Dec. 11, the agency cut 
ts postings 50c per bbl. for Bradford-Allegany, 
Southwestern Penna., Eureka and Buckeye oils. Seep 
s the largest buyer of Pennsylvania crudes. 

In the Western Penna. refining district, most lubri- 
‘ating oil prices were off 2c per gal. as demand for 
ooth domestic and export shipments continued slug- 
zish. 

Gasoline prices were higher at some coastal points 
ollowing 0.5c increases by such leading sellers as 
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Standard Oil (Kentucky), Atlantic Refining and So- 
cony-Vacuum. Some firming in fuel oil prices was 
seen at the Gulf with reports that distress 48-52 d.i. 
gas oil was no longer obtainable at 7.875c, and the 
first weekly decline in the nation’s bulging residual 
stock position in many weeks. But high stocks con- 
tinued to depress fuel oil prices in the St. Louis and 
Chicago terminal districts. 


The Kentucky company raised its tank car and 
tank wagon gasoline prices 0.5c in Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and Mississippi and 0.3c in Kentucky, effec- 
tive Dec. 27. Atlantic’s 0.5c gasoline boost applied 
for all methods of delivery in states from New Jersey 
south to Florida, with the exception that it cut its 
tank-car price 0.25c to 11.8c at Jacksonville, Savan- 
nah and Port Everglades, effective Dec. 29. 

On Dec. 29 also, Socony-Vacuum raised its gasoline 
prices in amounts up to 0.5c per gal. throughout the 
East. In addition Socony sliced 25c off its heavy fuel 
prices at all its Seaboard terminals, and reduced its 
tank car and yard prices for heating oils at several 
points in upstate New York. 

At the Gulf, aviation gasoline prices were higher 
when a major supplier posted 0.5c higher prices 
across-the-board for all grades. Other gasoline price 
moves at the Gulf were mixed with some sellers re- 
ducing motor fuel prites 0.5c for cargo shipments and 
one advancing his quotations 0.25c. Some firming 
was seen in spot asking prices for cargoes, however, 
as several sellers appeared less disposed to shade low- 
octane quotations on substantial inquiries from 
French and other export buyers. 

Barge-lot quantities of fuel oils for shipment up 
the Mississippi continued plentiful, and several sources 
observed that prices in the St. Louis and Chicago dis- 
tricts would be under heavy downward pressure were 
it not for tie-ups in northward barge movements be- 
low St. Louis. 

Although brokers mourned that ample stocks at all 
levels of supply had reduced trading to a minimum, 
several outstanding sales were reported. At the Gulf, 
500,000 bbls. of 48-52 d.i. gas oil were sold for de- 
livery in 1949. An 80,000-bbl. spot cargo of No. 2 
fuel was sold by a major at New York at 9c; a second 
major supplier reported purchase of a T2 of No. 2 
fuel at 7.75c, the Gulf. 
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How do you use oil”? 
At Shell, petroleum hecomes over 1000 products 
















Increased number of Shell 
products widens the uses of petroleum in 
agriculture, science, industry, motoring, 
and the home . 
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Look a little deeper: Paint and powder: 


You think of petroleum most often as gasoline and Cosmetics and house paints are now better because of 
“ “199 
motor oil to run your car—or fuel oil to heat your oil”. . . as are fabrics, overshoes, safety glass, ply wood 
home. But actually through the magic of “petro- inks. Pewweleun becomes fertilizers and pest killers fo 
, 

chemistry,’ ’ petroleum now becomes many different farmers . . . antiseptics and anaesthetics . . . plastics fo 

products —touching your life at many points, and industry, glycerin, and even alcohol. How many ways 
5 | « « i %» « - ce ~ ieee: - « 

many times each day. do you use “oil”? 


C 4 





What’s ahead: 


Shell history, which has already seen 7 7 products ¢ OTOW 


The dream comes first: 





Shell scientists, with petroleum as their chemical raw to more than 1000, indicates continued growth. Hun 
material, build your new products on ideas. Atoms dreds of scientists, in the most modern laboratories of 
are shifted to make new molecules, and the materials their kind, are working with petroleum molecules 

created may start new industries .. . fill shortages to give you greater convenience, comfort, mobility, 
replace familiar but inferior substances. and better health. 


A forward-looking company serves all 4: 


1. Consu mer 3. Em ployees 


Shell Oil Company 


Incorporated 


2. Community 4. Shareholders 
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. 8S. Motor (ASTM octane) 









OIL MARKETS 





of Daily Gasoline Prices (Dec. 28 through Jan. 3) 


Friday Thursday Wednesday Tuesday 
8-80 octane (Premium): dan. 3 Dec. 31 Dec. 30 Dec. 29 Dec. 2% 
Oklahoma (Group 3) ....-.s.eeeeeees (1)11-12(1) (1)11-12(1) (1)11-12(1) (1)11-12(1) (1)11-12(1) 
Midwestern (Group 3 basis) coscecsecse (epEREaeEEED (2)11.25-12(1) (2)11.25-12(1) (2)11.25-12(1) (2)11 25-12(1) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M.dest’ns) (2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3¢1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.8-13.3(1) 
W.Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M.dest’ns) (1)11.375-11.75(2) (1)11.375-11.75(2) (1)11.375-11.75(2) (1)11.375-11.75(2) (1)11.375-11.75(2) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) .. seccecee (2081.5-123(1) (2)11.5-12(1) ¢2)11.5-12(1) (2)11.5-12(1) (2)11.5-12(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. ) ) (1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11.5-11.75(1) 
3-75 octane (Regular) : 
Oklahoma (Group 3) ......+sseeee0-- (3)10.25-10. 75(1) (3)10.25-10. roti) (3)10.25-10.75(1) (3)10.25-10.75(1) (2)10.25-10.75(1) 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) ....... (2)10.25-10.75(2) idee 10.75(2 (2)10.25-10.75(2) (2)10.25-10.75(2) (2)10.25-10.75(2) 
N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M.dest’ns) <2)10.75 11.3(1). 2)10.75-11 3(1). (2)10.75-11.3(1) (2)10.75-11.3(1) (2)10.75-11.3¢1) 
W.Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M.dest’ns) (1)10.375-10.75(2) (1)10 375-10.75(2 (1)10.375-10.75(2) (1)10,.375-10.75(2) (1)10.375-10.75(2) 
i. FO, Cee LD cccccsccccvsse (2)10.5-11(1) (2)10.5-11(1) (2)10.5-11(1) (2)10.5-11(1) (1)10.5-11(1) 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. ) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1)10.5-10.75(1) 
63-66 octane: 
Oklahoma (Group 3) 


Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) nt 9.875(1) 


N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N M. dest’ns) 


W.Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 10.25(2 2) 10.25(2) 
E, Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) baales 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. ) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 
60 octane & below: 
Oklahoma (Group 3) (1)9.625-10(3) (1)9.625-10(3) 


Mid-Western (Group 3 basis) a 

N. Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
W.Tex. (For shpt. to Tex.&N.M. dest’ns) 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ‘ ia 
Cent. W. Tex. 


Motor Gasoline, 


(1)9.5-10.25(1) 
(1)10-10.5(1) 
(1)9.625-10(3) 
(2)9.75-10.5(1) 
(1)10-10.4(1) 


(1)9.5- 


(Truck Tnsp.) ) 
78-80 oct. (P remiam) (b) 


New York harbor (1)12-13.4(1) (1)12-13.4(1) 

New York harbor, barges (1)11.9-13.3¢1) (1)11.9-13.3(1 

Philadelphia .. > (1)12.4-13.7(1) (1)12.4-13.7(1 

Philadelphia, barges Bid (1)12.65-13.6(1) (1)12.65-13.6( 

Baltimore .. . , (2)11.5-13.3¢1) (1)11.5-13.3(1 

Baltimore, barges : so 11.4(1) 11.4(1) 
Motor Gasoline, 78-80 oct. (Premium) (c) 

New York harbor 

New York harbor, barges 

Philadelphia ....... ai os (1)13.25-14.2(1) e 

Philadelphia, barges ‘ 13.1541) 

Baltimore . side haus (1)13-13.25(1) 

Baltimore, barges 13.15(1) 


Motor Gasoline, 74-76 oct.( Regular) (b) 


New York harbor (1)11-12.4(1) 


New York harbor, barges (1)10.9-11.9(1) (1) 
Philadelphia . (1)11.5-12.7(2) (1) 
Philadelphia, barges (1)11.9-12.6(1) a 


Baltimore 


(1)10.5-12.301) 
Baltimore, 


barges (1)10,4-11.9(1) 
Motor Gasoline: 


Western Penna., Bradford-Warren 


74-76 Oct. (Regular) 12/2) 12(2 
Western Penna., Other Districts: 
74-76 Oct. (Regular) , (1)11.5-13(2) (2)12-13 


Note: Gasoline prices are re 
panies quoting the low & 
(b) Research octane 
(c) Research octane 


ported in each day’s Platt’s OILGRAM 
highs of the ranges 

rating is minimum of 5 points 
rating is minimum of 10 points 


above Motor 
above 


Motor 


9.875(1) 


10.25(1) 
(1)10-10.5(1) 
(1)9.625- 
(2)9.75-10.5(1) 
(1)10-10.4(1) 





(1)11-12.4(1) 
10.9-11.9(1) 
11.5-12.7(2) 

)11.9-12.6(1) 

(1)10.5-12.3(1) 

(1)10.4-11.9¢1) 


9 
(2) 


Daily 


10(3) 


9.875(1 9.875(1) 9.875(1) 


10.25(2) 10.25(2) 10.25(2) 
10.25(1) 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 
(1)9.625-10(3) (1)9.625-10(3) (1)9.625-10(3) 
(1)9.5-10.25(1) (1)9.5-10.25(1) (1)9.5-10.25(1) 


(1)10-10.5(1) 
(1)9.625-10(3) 
(2)9.75-10.501) 
(1)10-10.4(1) 


(1)10-10.5(1) 
(1)9.625-10(3) 


(1)10-10.5¢1) 
(1)9.625-10(3) 


(2)9.75-10.5(1) (2)9.75-10.5(1) 
(1)10-10.4(1) 


(1)10-10.4(1) 





(1)12-13.4(1) (1)12-13.4(1) (1)12-13.4(1) 
(1)11.9-13.3(1) (1)11.9-13.3(1) (1)11.9-13.3¢1) 
(1)12.4-13.7(1) (1)12.4-13.7(1) (1)12.4-13.7(1) 
(1)12.65-13.6(1) (1)12.65-13.6(1) (1)12.65-13.6(1) 
(1)11.5-13(1) (1)11.5-13(¢1) (1)11.5-13¢1) 

11.4(1) 11.4(1) 11.4(1) 
(1)13.25-14.2(1) (1)13.25-14.2(1) 

13.1541) ere 
(1)13-13.25(1) (1)13-13.25(1) 

13.15(1) 13.15(1) 12.65(1) 
(1)11-12.4(1) (1)11-12.4(1) (1)11-12.4(1) 
(1)10.9-11.9(1) (1)10.9-11.9¢1) (1)10.9-11.9¢1) 
(1)11.5-12.7(2) (1)11.5-12.7(2) (2)11.5-12.7(1) 
(1)11.9-12.6(1) (1)11.9-12.6(1) (1)11.4-12.6(1) 
(1)10.5-12(3) (1)10.5-12(3) (1)10.5-12¢1) 
(1)10.4-11.9(1) (1)10.4-11.9(1) (1)10.4-11.4(1) 

12(2) (1)11.75-12(1) (1)11.75-12(1) 
(1)11.75-13(2) (2)11.75-13(1) (2)11.75-13(1 


Price Service Figures shown in parentheses indicate number of com- 


Metaod rating 
Method rating 





ATLANTIC COAST 
Wave of Price Revisions Continues 


Paced by 
Kast Coast 


Socony-Vacuum and 
marketers the 
‘bl. reductions in 
n gasoline 
rading 


Atlantic Refining, most 
past week reported 25c per 
prices and advances of 0.5 
the second time in a month, 


residual 
quotations. For 


held to a 


was minimum as price structures 
shifted to new levels. 
Brief flurries of heating oil inquiries in some areas 


subsided as quickly as they had begun when the Christ- 
nas holiday cold snap petered out. The short-lived tem- 
erature decline, was welcomed by suppliers who 
eported marked improvement in shipments from stor- 
ige of light and heavy fuels. 


however, 


Gasoline prices ranged higher at nearly all seaboard 
ints. Following the 0.5c advances, quotations of 12c at 


Albany, 12.2c at New Haven, 
*ortland and Providence 


11.8c at Miami, and 12c at 
were among new low prices re- 
vorted. 

Residual prices again flattened out to a single quota- 
ion at most points, following the 25c per bbl. reduc- 
ions reported by most marketers. Suppliers generally 
ffered No. 6 fuel at $2.55 at New York, Philadelphia 
ind Baltimore, $2.575 at Boston and $2.51 at Jacksonville 
ind Tampa. 

Aside from the spurt of heating oil inquiries induced 
1y the brief temperature drop and a threatened tug boat 
trike at New York Harbor, little buying interest in 
uels was displayed. 


Barge quantities of No. 6 were reported unsold at $2.45 


January 5, 1949 


at New York Harbor per bbl. On the other 
harbor supplier disclosed sale of an 80,000-bbl. 
No. 2 at 9c, New York. 
ported quoting 9c per gal. 
No. 6. 


hand, a 
cargo of 
Harbor suppliers 
for No. 2, $2.55 


generally 
bbl. 


re- 


per for 


GULF COAST 

10 Suppliers Report Cargo Price Changes 
The last week in 1948 saw revisions in cargo prices by 

the majority of leading and different 

sellers’ pricing patterns frequently were the 

net results were to aviation 


fuels 


suppliers, while 
at variance 
raise 


some quotations for 


gasoline and gas oil and lower others for 


heavy 
Export inquiries in market were said to caused 
a firming in spot asking prices for 70 oct. gasoline and 
gas oil, but heavy fuel prices continued relatively weak. 
Highlights in the welter 
as follows: 


have 


of cargo price changes were 
One major raised his aviation gasoline 
across-the-board, and at the same time 
motor gasoline prices by the same amount. 
14.75c for Grade 80 Avgas, up 0.5c 
reported quotation, 11.25c 
gasoline, down 0.5c. 


prices 
lowered his 
He quoted 
from the previously 
for 5-jump 


0.5¢ 


and premium 


Two majors reported price of $3.61 for 28 and above 


Diesel bunkers, down 4c per bbl. from their previous 
quotations. For 28 and above bunkers, sellers at the 
end of the week quoted $3.61, $3.65, $3.78 and $3.89 
per bbl. 


The current weak trend in bunker “C” prices was in- 
dicated when three majors and one Independent lowered 
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OIL MARKETS 


their prices 25c per bbl. to $2.00 cargoes and $2.05 
bunkers. On the other hand, prices for 43-47 and 48-52 
d.i. gas oil were 0.125c higher on reports that distress 
material recently offered at 7.875c was no longer avail- 
able; quotations reported for these grades of gas oil 
ranged upward from 8c per gal. 

Suppliers’ reports on cargo inquiries stressed 70 oct. 
gasoline, gas oil and No. 2 fuel with export inquiries 
accounting for much of the requirements for the gasoline. 

Sale of an undisclosed quantity of No. 2 fuel for de- 
livery through 1949 was reported by an Independent sup- 
plier with price “based on Oilgram low.” Bids of 7.75c 
were reported for spot No. 2 fuel to the extent of two 
T2’s and Liberty. 





MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Louis Area) 
GULF COAST OFFERINGS INCREASée IN MIDWEST 


Increased offerings of light fuel oils to terminal op- 
erators and distributors by lower river and Gulf Coast 
refiners weighed heavily on prices for products terminaled 
in the Chicago and Midwest areas in the last week of 
1948. Demand for gasoline was routine, according to 
reports, with prices generally reported unchanged. 

Buyers in the Midwest with available storage space 
were said to be able to “save up to 2.25c” on light fuels 
offered from the Gulf Coast as compared with Group 3 
tank car prices reported for No. 2 fuel. Open market 
trading was light. 

Offerings of No. 2 fuel in barge-lots were reported at 
9.5 to 10c (6.25 to 6.75¢c, Group 3 basis), FOB Chicago, 
by several traders. Group 3 prices for No. 2 reported by 
Midwest refiners ranged from 8.5 to 9.125c. 

Purchase of 40 cars of range oil at 8.875c, Group 3, 
was disclosed by one refiner, with Group 3 quotations for 
range oil to jobbers reported by refiners ranging from 
9.125 to 9.25c. 

While quotations reported by refiners for gasoline were 
unchanged, ranging from 10.25 to 10.75c, Group 3, for 
regular grade, one refiner in market as buyer said 
he had bought three cars at 9.5c, Group 3, and added 
that quantity offered at that price “is increasing.” 

tenewal of interest in heavy fuel from industrial buy- 
ers was reported by some traders. A tank car marketer 
reported offering 25,000 bbls. of No. 6 oil at $1.35 per 
bbl. Group 3, while quotations reported by refiners 
ranged from $1.50 to $2.00 per bbl. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Some Light Fuel Oils Priced Lower 


Reports from Central Michigan the last week in De- 
cember varied widely with respect to refiners’ supply/de- 
mand positions on both light and heavy fuels. Kerosine 
and range oil both were offered at lower prices follow- 
ing a refiner’s year-end reductions in his quotations. No 
sales were disclosed and most refiners reported prices 
unchanged. 

Range lows for range oil and kerosine were down 
0.125c and 0.25c, respectively, following one refiner’s re- 
ductions of 0.5¢c for the two products. Quotations re- 
ported by refiners for kerosine ranged from 12.25 to 
13c; range oil, 12 to 13c, Central Michigan. 

While some refiners said their stocks of residual fuels 
were low, or, at best, ‘‘only sufficient to meet regular 
customer requirements,” others reported abundant sup- 
plies of heavy oil. One marketer said that 5,000 bbls. 
of No. 6 fuel had been offered to him at 7.25c, Central 
Michigan, for resale. Prices for No. 6 reported by re- 
finers ranged from 8.75 to 10c, FOB refinery. 
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WESTERN PENNA. 
Crude and Lube Oil Prices Drop Again 


Prices for crude and lubricating oils and scale wax 
sagged again as Western Penna. refiners bade a glun 
farewell to the year 1948. 

Reductions in the prices it will pay for crude, ranging 
from 6 to 24c per bbl. for all grades except Bradford 
and Allegany, were reported by South Penn Oil Com- 
pany late last week. 

Prices for cylinder oils and 25 pour test bright and 
neutral were down 2c per gal. late in the week, and 
white crude scale wax was offered 0.75c per lb. lower 

Currently, prices for 25 pour test oils ranged upward 
from 26c for bright stock and 22c for 150 neutral while 
630 flash cylinder stock was offered at 29c. 

While domestic calls for white crude scale wax were 
reported brisk by some refiners, export sales were slow 
most sources said. Over-all wax inventories showed un- 
comfortable gains. A refiner, formerly reporting a price 
of 5.75c per lb. for 122-126 crude scale wax, said he had 
lowered his quotation to 5c. 

While gasoline shipments were seasonally slow, the 
upward trend of prices in eastern areas was felt and 
several refiners in upper and lower fields reported ad- 
vances in their 74-76 oct. quotations. A Bradford-Warren 
district refiner increased his gasoline price 0.25c to 12« 
raising the low of the price range by that amount 
Lower field ranges were unchanged. 


MIDCONTINENT 
Cold Weather Fails to Revive Market 


Expected pickup in fuel oil demand following cold snay 
during Christmas week end for the most part failed to 
materialize, and most Midcontinent trade sources said 
open market trading continued dull. 

Although some refiners have been able to reduce dis- 
tress inventories, over-all demand for Nos. 2 and 6 fuels 
was said to be little, if any stronger. An Oklahoma re- 
finer reported 5c reduction to $1.35 per bbl. in his No. 6 
fuel price, resulting in new price range of $1.35-2.31 for 
the product. Same refiner also reported two sales at the 
new price, one of 23 cars and the other of 5,000 bbls. 
both for prompt northern shipment. A West Texas re- 
finer said he had reduced his No. 6 oil quotation from 
$2.50 to $2.40 per bbl. 

Low of price range for No. 2 fuel was down 0.375c in 
Kansas when one refiner reported a like reduction in his 
quotation to 8.75c, making new price range 8.75-10c. 

Range oil and No. 1 fuel demand, however, was de- 
scribed as “steady.” A broker disclosed sale of two cars 
of No. 1 P.W. at 8.75c, FOB Group 3, to a northern con 
sumer, and the sale of six cars of range oil at 9c, FOB 
plant, to a broker for shipment in buyer’s cars to Iowé 
and Missouri was disclosed by a Northern Texas refiner 

A Midcontinent refiner reported the following reduc- 
tions in his solvent lube prices; 1c to 34c for 150-160 
vis. 95 V. L.; 2c to 22c for 200-210 Vis. 90-95 V. I.; and 
2c to 24c for 300 vis. 95 V. I. 





Crude Oil Prices 


Penna. Grade crudes cut 6 to 24c per bbl. (See 
p. 39). 

No other changes reported in week ended Jan. 
1. See Dec. 29 NPN, p. 42-43, for complete 
schedules. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION | 


At Refineries and 
Terminals and by 
Tank Wagon 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s 
OILGRAM Daily Oil Price Service, associated 
with National Petroleum News, whose repre- 
sentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices de- 
vote their time exclusively to reporting oil in- 
dustry prices everywhere, 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or 
quotations or general offers or posted prices by 
refiners, by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales 
and shipments; for the business day or period 
stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are 
for bulk lots such as tank car, truck trans- 
port, barge; prices applying to barges or car- 
goes or truck transport lots only, so desig- 
nated; FOB refineries or terminals; in cents 
per gal., except per bbl. where $ sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per 
pound; ex all fees and taxes; for crude oil 
and A > lawfully word and trans- 
= ported as received by OILGRAM and 

tional “Petrotoum News but not guaranteed; 
for subscribers’ private use only and not for 
resale or distribution or publication. Octane 
ratings are ASTM unless otherwise noted. Par- 
enthetical figures before and after prices indi- 
cate number of companies quoting the lows 
and highs of the ranges. For further details 
of price conditions apply to any NPN—OIL- 
GRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM 
Price Service invoice. 

For complete price service delivered daily 
from nearest OILGRAM publishing office, New 
York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleve- 
land (13), Ohio. Annual subscription rate in 
U. 8.3 vane per year, payable in advance. 


Refinery & Terminal Prices 


Gasoline 
Prices in Effect 
Jan. 3 Dec. 27 
OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
78-80 Oct. 
__ (Prem. ) -(1)11-12(1) (1)11-12(1) 
73- 75 Oct. 


Reg. .....(3)10.25-10.75(1) (1)10.25-10.75(1) 
60 Oct. & below (1)9.625-10(2) (1)9.625—10(3) 


MID-WESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


78-80 Oct. 


(Prem. ) - (2)11.25-12(1) (1)11.25-12(1) 
73-75 Oct 

Reg. .....(2)10.25-10.75(2) (1)10.25-10.75(2) 
63-66 Oct §.875(1) 9.875(1) 
60 Oct. & 

below -(1)9.5-10.25(1) (1)9.5-10.25(1) 


N. TEX. (For shpt. 


78-80 Oct 


to Tex. & N.M, dest’ns.) 


(Prem. ) -(2)11.8-13.3(1) (2)11.8—-13.3(1) 
73- ig 

(Reg ---€2)10.75-11.3(1) (2)10.75—-11.3(1) 
60 Oct. ‘&below(1)10- 10.5(1) (1)10-10.5(1) 
W. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. aest’ns.) 
78-80 Oct 


(Prem.) (1)11 375-11.75(2) (1)11.375-11.75(2 


73-75 Oct. , 


_ Reg. ...(1)10.375-10.75(2) (1) 10.375-10.75(2) 
63-66 Oct. .. 10.2512) 10.25(2) 

60 Oct.& below(1)9.625-10(3) (1)9.625-10(3) 
E. TEX. (se tnspt.) 

78-80 Oct. ..(2)11.5-12(1) (1)11.5-12/1) 


73-75 Oct. - « (2)10.5-11(1) 
60 Oct.& below(2)9.75—10.5(1) 
CENT. W. TEX, 
i8-SO0 Oct. 
(Prem.) ..(1)11.5-11.75(1) (1)11. 5-11.75 
73-750ct. (Reg. ) (1)10.5-10.75(1) (1) 10.5- 10. 7BtLy 


(2)10.5-11(1) 
(2)9.75-10.5(1) 


(Truck Transpt.) 


63-66 Oct. 10.25(1) 10.25(1) 
60 Oct.& below(1)10- 10.4(1) (1)10-10.4(1) 
ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
78-80 Oct. 

(Prem.) .. 11.541) 11.5(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. 10.5(1) 10 5 1) 
60 Oct.& below, 

unleaded 9.75(1) 9.75(1) 


yg (For Kansas destinations only) 


(Prem. ) -€1)11 7-12.75(1) (1)11.7-12.75(1) 
73-75 Oct. Reg. (1)10.7-11.75(1) (1)10.7-11.75(1) 
60 Oct.& below(1)10—-11(1) (1)10-11(1) 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 
74-76 Oct. Reg. (2)12 
Other districts: 

74-76 Oct. Reg. (1)11.5-13(2) (2)11.75-13(1) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
ean refineries.) 
U.S. Mctor: 

78-80 Oct. 

(Prem.) (1)13.25-15(1) (1 
73-75 Oct. Reg. (1)12—13.75(1) « 
Str. run gaso- 

line, excl. 
Detroit 
shpt. .....(€1)11-12.5(2) (1)9.25-12.5(2) 


(FOB Central Michi- 


January 5, 1949 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding 
public quotations or the pesting of firm prices on some products but are giving 
OILGRAM the prices they otherwise A quote to trade in general and which 


today they confine mostly to their regular 


Prices in Effect Jan, 3 Dec. 27 


OH10—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery 
to Ohio points: 


73-75 Oct.. 14.75 14.75 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles dist. : 
80-82 Oct. 
(Prem.) (1)14.85-16.1(1) (1)14.85-16.1(1) 
74-76 Oct. 
(Reg. ) (1)13.35-13.6(3) (1)13.35-13.6(3) 
San Fran. dist. : 
80-82 Oct 
(Prem.) (1)15.35-16.6(1) (1)15.35-16.6(1) 
74-76 Oct. ; 
(Reg.) .(1)13.85-14.1(1) (1)13.85~—14.1(1) 
San Joaquin Valley: 
80-82 Oct. 
(Prem.) (1)15.35-16.6(1) (1)15.35-16.6(1) 
74-76 Oct. 
(Reg. ) .(1)13.85-14.1(1) (1)13.85-14.1(1) 


Kerosine, Gas & Fuel Oils 


OKLAHOMA (Group 3) 
41-43 w.w. - 
kero. . (3)9.25-9.625(1) (1)9.25-9.625(1) 
42-44 w.w. .(3)9.25-9.875(1) (1)9.25-9.875(1) 
Range oil ..(2)9.125-9.375(1) (2)9.125-9.375(1) 
o> & above 
D.I. diesel. (1)9-9.875(1) (1)9-9.875(1) 
No. 1 p.w.. “(8 8.875-9.375(1) (1)8.875-9.375(1) 
No. 1 straw.(1)8.875-9.25(4) (1)5 875-9.25(4) 
No. 2 straw. (3)8.5-9(4) (3)8.5-9.125(1) 
No. 6 . (1) $1.35-2.31(1) (1)$1.40-2.31(1) 


14-16 grav. 
$2.00(1) $2.00(1) 
MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


41-43 w.w...(1)9.125-9.625(2) (1)9.125-9.625(1) 
42-44 W.W...(1)9.25 9.875(1) (1)9.25-9.875(1) 
Range oil .(1)9.125-9.25(2) (1)9.125-9.25(2) 
58 & above 

D.I. diesel. (1)9.5—9.875(2) (1)9.5-9.875(2) 
No. 1 p.w...(2)8.875-9.25(2) (2)8.875-9.25(2) 
No, 2 straw.(1)8.5-9(2) (1)8.5-9.125(1) 
No. 3 ‘(1)8.25-8.625(1) (1)8.25-8.62 5(1) 
No, 6 (1)$1.40—-2.00(1) (1)$1.50-—2.00(1) 


CHIC AGO—(FOB Chicago district refineries & 
p.l. terminals; all fuel oil prices in ent, per 


gal.) 
58 & above 

D.1. diesel. 11.05(1) 11.05(1) 
No. 6 fuel... 7.4(1) 7.4(1) 
N. TEX. (For shpt. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w. ..(1)9.6-9.625(1) (1)9.6—9.625(1) 
42-44 W.W... 10(2) 10(2) 
58 D.I. ....(€1)9.5-10(1) (1)9.6-10(1) 
No, 2 straw. ¥(1) 9(1) 
No, 6 fuel. $1.40(1) $1.50(1) 
WwW. TEX, (For one. to Tex. & N.M. dest’ns.) 
41-43 w.w. .. 9.5¢1) 9.5(1) 
42-44 w.w. 10. 5(1) 10.5(1) 
No, 1 straw. 9.25(2) 9.2512) 


(3)9—9.25(1) 
8.751) 
$2.50(1) 


(2)9.25-9.5(2) 


No. 2 straw. (3)9-—9.25(1) 
MO, 3 ccceoce 8.7511) 
No, 6 fuel... $2.40(1) 
kK, TEX, (Truck traspt.) 
41-43 w.w. ..(2)9.25-0.5(2) 
42-44 w.w. ..(2)9.5-9.75(1) (2)9.5-8.75(1) 
58 & above 

D.I, diesel. (1)9-9.5(1) (1)9-9.5(1) 
No. 2 fuel... 9.2512) 9.26(2) 
No. 6 fuel. ..(1)$1.90—-2.55(1) oti 90—-2.55(1) 
CENT, W. TEX, (Truck tro 
41-43 w.w. ..(1)9.375-8. Prey 
58 & abv. D. 1. 


PYCh)9.875-9.5(1) 


Diesel .... 9.25(1) 9.25(1) 
U.G.1. gas oil 8.5(1) 8.511) 
No. 1 fuel.. 9.25(1) 9.2541) 
No. 2 fuel... 9(1) 9(1) 
No. 3 fuel... 8.75(1) 8.75(1) 
No. 6 fuel... $2.67(1) $2.67(1) 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
42-44 w.w...(1)9.625-10.75(1) (1)9.625-10.75(1) 


58 & abv. D.1, 


Diesel (1)9.75-10.25(1) (1)9.75-10.25(1) 
No, 1 fuel...(1)9.25-10.25(1) (1)9.25-10.25(1) 
No. 2 fuel...(1)8.75-10(1) (1)9.125-10(1) 
No. 6 fuel...(1)$1.60-2.00(1) (1)$1.60—2.00(1) 
ARK, (Fer shipment to Ark. and La.) 

42-44 w.w. .. 9.37501) 9.375(1) 
Tractor fuel 9.75¢1) 9.75(1) 
Diese! fuel 52 

& below 8.75 (1) 8.75(1) 
Diesel fuel 58 

& above .. 9(1) 9(1) 

No, 2 fuel... 8.625(1) &.625(1) 
No. 3 fuel 8.375(1) 8.375(1) 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford- peers 


45 w.w. (1) 11. 25-12(1) (1)11L.25-12(1) 
No, 1 fuel. 11,.95(1) 11.95(1) 

No, 2 fuel. (11 cf “ated (1)11-11.95(1) 
No. 3 fuel. 11¢ 11(1) 

36-40 gravity 11. 95(1) 11.95(1) 
Other peer 

45 w.w. ....(1)11. 25-12. eta) (2932. 25-12.5(1) 
a We... « -(1)12-12.5(2 )12—-12.5(2) 
No, 1 fuel. .(1)11.25-12. 5(1) tia. 25-12.5(1) 
No, 2 fuel. . .(2)11-12.5(1) (2)11-12.5(1) 
No. 3 fuel. ..(1)11-12(1) (1)11-12(1) 


36-40 gravity(2)11-12.5(1) 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
gan refineries.) 

Range oil .(2)12-13(1) 


(2)11-12.5(1) 
(FOB Central Michi- 


(1)12.125-13(1) 


46-49 w.w. 

kero. (1)12.25-13(2) (1)12.5-13(3) 
P. W. 

distillate ..(1)12-13(1) (3)12.25-13(1) 
No. 2 light. . 

straw .(4)11.5-11.75(1) (2)11.5—-12.25(1) 
No. 3 straw.(1)11-—12(2) (1)11-12(4) 
U.G.1. gas oi1(3)10-11(1) (2)10—11.25(1) 


| 
| 





| 


customers only. 


Prices in Effect Jan. 3 Dec. 27 
No. 5 fuel... (1)9.25~-10.25(1) (1)9.5—10.2511) 
No. 6 fuel. ..(1)8.75—-9.75(2) (1)8.75-10(1 


OH1IO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 
Kerosine 
CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley? 


12.9 12.9 


40-43 W.w (1)12.6-15.6(1) (1)12.6-15.6(1) 
Heavy fuel... §2.40(2) $2.40(2 
Light fuel 

(PS 300).. $2.60(2) $2.60(2 
Diesel fuel 

(PS 200). .(1)10—-11.5(1) (1)10—11.511) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100). .(1)11.5-13(1) (1)11.5-13(1) 
Los Angeles: 
40-43 w.w (1)12.1-15.1(2) (1)12.1-15.1(¢2) 
Hexvy fuel 

(PS 400). .(2)$2.25-2.35(2) (2)$2.25-2.35(2) 
Lignt fuel 

(PS 300).. $2.55(4) $2.55(4) 
Diesel Fuel 

(PS 200)..(1)9.5-11(1) (1)9.5-11(1) 
Stove dist. 

(PS 100). .(1)10.7—12.5(1) (1)10.7-—12.541) 


San Francisco: 
40-43 w.w...(1)12.6-15.6(1) (1)12 
Heavy fuel 
(PS 400)..(1)$2.30-2.40(1) (1)$2.30-2.40(1) 
Light fuel 
‘PS 300). 
Diesel fuel 
(PS 200). 
Stove dist. 
(PS 100). 


6-15.6¢1) 


.(1)$2.60—2.73(1) (1)$2.60-2.73(1) 
.(1)10-11.861) (1)10-11.801 


.(1)11.5-13.301) (1)11.5-13.301) 


Lubricating Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only, 








\ Stated NEUTRALS—No, 3 col. Vis. at 70° 
200 Vis. (180 by 200") 420-425 fi. 

OS Re, ceeds 5-38.5¢1) (1)29.5-38.5(1) 
30 DE, veves ‘1328.6 37.5¢1) (1)28.5-37.5¢1) 
15 p.t eee ~ b-36.5¢1) (1)27.5-36.501) 
25 p.t. 26 6 

150 Vis. “(143 at “10u") 400-405 fi. 

O p.t. .....(1)27.5-36.5(1) (1)27.5-36.5(1) 
10 p.t. ...(1)26.5-35.5¢1) (1)26.5-35.5¢1) 
AD Bi. ccews (1)20.5-34.5(1) (1)25.5-34.5(1) 


25 p.t. . 22-24 24 


CYLINDER STOX KS: 


Brt. stk., 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 f1., No. 
8 col. 
10 p.t (1)30.5-40.5(1) (1)30.5-40.5(1) 
15 p.t (1)29.5-39.5¢1) (1)29.5-39.5(1) 
25 p.t 26-29 28-29 
600 8.R 

filter’bl. . 25-31 27-31 
650 S.R. .. 26-32 28-32 
Gee Gh ecvess = 33 30-33 


630 fi. .. 35 31-35 
MIDCONTINENT ‘LU BES 

(FOB Tulsa basis. Bright stock, vis. at 210°. 
Neutrals are 0-10 p.p. oils, vis. at 100°; 15- 
25 p.p. viscous neutrals generally are quoted 
0.5c under 0-10 p.p. oils; 15-25 p.p. nonviscous 
oils generally are quoted 0.25c under 0-10 p.p. 
oils) 

Neutral Oils-Conventional 

Pale Oils Col. 


60-85 vis. 2.(3)10.25—-11(1) (3)10.25-11(1) 





86-110 vis. 2(2)10.7 75-11.25(1) (2)10.75-11.25(1) 
150 vis 3. (2)15—-16(1) (2)15-16(1) 
180 vis. 3 (3)16- 16.5(1) (3) 16-16.5(1) 
200 vis. 3.(4)16-17(1) (4)16-17(1) 
250 vis, 3.(3)17-18(1) (3)17-18(1) 
280 vis. 3.(3)18-19(1) (3)18-19(1) 
300 vis. 3.(2)19-20(1) (2)19-20(1) 
Red Olls Col, 
200 vis. 5 16(2) 16(2) 
300 vis. 5 19(1) 19(1) 
Cylinder Stocks: 
600 s.r., olive 

re 21(2) 21(2) 
Black Oil .. 18.5(1) 18.5(1) 
Bright Stock-Conventional 

200 vis. D: 
10-25 p.p. . 31(1) 31(1) 
150-160 vis. D: 

10 p.p. (1)26-28(2) (1)26—-2812 
ee gy (1)26—28(1) (1)26—-28(1) 
150-160 vis. E 27(1) 27(1) 
120 vis. D: 

0-10 p.p . -(1)25-27(2) (1)25—-27(2 
Bright Stock—Solvent 
150-160 vis. 0-10 

p.p., 95 v.i.(1)34-36(1) (1)35-36(1) 
Neutral Oils—Solvent 
170-180 vis. 

OS Vib. ccvc 27(1) 27(1) 
200-210 vis ‘ 

90-95 v.i...(€1)22-27(1) (1)24-27(1) 
300 vis., 

95 v.i. 24(1) 26(1) 


SOUTH TEXAS (Neutral Oils) 
(Vis. at 100° F. FOB refineries for domestic 
and/or Sport shipment. ) 


100 1%-2%. “(309 5~11(2) (2)9.5-11(2) 
200 No, 2-3. )12-13.5(1) (4)12-13.5(1) 
300 Ne, 2-3. *(5)13- 14.5(1) (5)13-14.541) 
500 No. 

2%-3% - (4)14-15.5(1) (4)14-15.5(1) 


750 No. 3-4. > (4) 15-16. 5(1) 

1200 No. 3-4. (5)16—17.5(1) (5)16-17.5(1) 

2000 No. . (3)17-18.5(2) (3)17-18.5(2) 
(Continued on next page) 


(4)15-16.5(1) 
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Oil Price Section Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 





Prices in Effect Jan. 3 Dec. 27 
RED OILS: 

100 No. 5-6. (2)9.5—11(1) (2)9.5-11(1) 
200 No. 5-6.{4)12-13.5(1) (4)12-13.5(1) 
300 No. 5-6.(5)13-14.5(1) (5)13-14.5(1) 
500 No. 5-6. (4)14-15.5(1) (4)14-15.5(1) 
750 No. 5-6.(4)15-16.5(1) (4)15~-16.5(1) 
750 No. 5-6.(4)15~-16.5(1) (4)15-16.5(1) 
1200 No. 5-6.(5)16—-17.5(1) (5)16-17.5(1) 
2000 No. 5-6. (3)17-18.5(2) (3)17-18.5(2) 


CHICAGO (From Mid-Continent p.l, crude) 
Neutral oils vis. at 100° F. 0 to 10 pp. 
Pale Oils: 

Vis. Color 





60-85—-No. 2 1 11.75(1) 
86-100—-No, 2 1 12.25(1) 
150—No. 3 1 16.5(1) 
180—No. 3 1 17.5(1) 
200—No, 3 1 17.5(1) 
250——-No. 2 1 18.5(1) 
Red Oils: 

180—No. 5 17.5(1) 17.5(1) 
200—No. 5... 17.5(1) 17.5(1) 
250—No. 5 18.5(1) 18.5(1) 
280—No. 5 .. 19.5(1) 19.5(1) 
300—No. 5 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 
0.5¢c lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous 
oils, 15 to 30 p.p. 0.25¢ lower. 


Unfiltered Steam Refined (Viscosity at 210°) 
. ‘ . 19.5(1) 


140 19.5(1) 
160 ‘ 20.5(1) 20.5(1) 
200 21.5(1) 21.5(1) 
Bright Stocks, 160 vis. at 210° No. 8 color 
0 to 10 p.p 29.511) 29.5(1) 
15 to 25 p.p 29(1) 29(1) 
30 to 40 p.p 28.5(1) 28.5(1) 
E filtered 

Cyl Stock 21.541) 21.5(1) 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago 
add 0.6c per gal. 


Natural Gasoline 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend- 
ers on freight Basis shown below. Shipments 
may originate tn any Mid-Continent manufac- 
turing district.) 
FOB GROUP 3 


Grade 26-70 8.5(Sale) 8.5(Sales) 
FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 ..... 8( Quote) 8 (Quote) 


LPG Prices 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal., 
tank cars or transport trucks) 


Com- In- Com- Indus- 
mercial dustrial mercial trial 
District Propane Propane Brtane Butane 


N.Y. Harbor.. 9(2) 9(1) 9(1) 9(1) 
Phfladelphia .. 9(2) 7 ecee 
Baltimore ... 9(1) er sae 
Hastings, W. Va.8.25(1) .... 8.25(1) 
New Orleans. .6.375(1) ae ee 
.. ar 9(1) cone See 
(a) Tank cars only. 


cee 


Naphthas and Solvents 

(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard 

solvent (4)10.875-11.625(1) (4)10.875-11.625(1) 
Cleaners 

npth (4)11.375-12.125(1) (4)11.375-12.125(1) 
V.M.&P 

Npth. (6)11.375-12.125(1)(6)11.375-12.125(1) 
Mineral 

Spirits. (5)10.375-11.125(1) (5)10.875-11.125(1) 
Rubber 

solv (1)10.875-11.375(4) (1) 10.875-11.375(4) 
Lacquer 

dil . .€3)11,625-12.625(1) (3)11.625-12.625(1) 
Benzol dil. (2)12.125-12.55(1) (2)12.125-12.55(1) 
WESTERN PENNA. 
Other Districts: 
Untreated Npth. 12.5(1) 12.5(1) 
Stoddard Solv. (3)13-14(1) (3)138-14(1) 
OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio ints: 
VM&P Naphtha, Mineral 
Spirits & Stoddard 


Solvent .... 16 16 
Rubber solvent 15.5 15.5 
E. TEXAS (Truck Trnspt.) 

Stoddard 


solv. ....¢(1)10.75-11.25(1) (1)10.75-11.25(1) 
KANSAS (For Kan. Dest’n, only) 
Stoddard 

Solv. .(1)11.375-12.375(1) (1)11.375-12.375(1) 


WAX 
WESTERN PENNA, (Bbis. C.L.) 
White Crnde Scale: 
122-124 A.m.p.(2)5—5.75(2) (1)5—5.75(3) 
124-126 A.m.p. (2)5—5.75(2) (1)5-5.75(3) 
CHICAGO (FOB Chicago District refinery of 
one refiner in bags or 100 lb. cartons, carloads 
Carloads, slabs loose, 0.7c less. Melting points 
are EMP (ASTM methods); add 3° F. to con- 
vert into AMP. 


Fully refined: 

122-124 ..... er 7.7 
1296-127 = .we ee 7.8 7.8 
127-120 ..... & 8 
130-132 ..... 8.05 8.05 
132-134 ..... 8.3 8.3 
135-137 8.7 8.7 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


y blic quotations 
Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding pu 

or the posting of firm prices on some products but are giving OILGRAM the prices they —— 
would quote to trade in general and which today they confine mostly to their regular customers y. 


, Atlantic & Gulf Coasts 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals, and of tanker torminsl es 
FOB their terminals. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. Prices in effec = 











78-80 Oct. 78-80 Oct. 78-80 Oct. 74-76 Oct. 74-76 Oct. 
Prem. Prem. Prem. eg. _ Reg. - 
District Gasoline** Gasolinet Gasoline++ Gasoline** Gasolia 
N. Y. Harbor . (1)12-13.4(1) nae rea (1)11-12.4(1) 
do barges .. (1)11.9-13.3(1) yy - (1)10.9-11.9(1) 
Albany ....... , (1)13.75-14.05(1) 14(1) . (4)12.3-12.8(1) 
Baltimore (2)11.5-13.3(1) (1) 13-13.25(1) ¥ (1)10.5-12.3(1) 
do barges . 11.4(1) 13.15(1) os (1)10.4-11.9(1) 
Baton Rouge 11.3(1) tes sag ae 343) Sa 
do barges .. 11.341) ‘ oeee . Re 
Boston i we (1)12-14.6(1) 13.8(1) case » (2)11-12.6(1) 
Charleston (2)11.6-12.75(1) 13.25(1) er (2)10.6-11.5(1) 
Corpus Christi. (1)12-13(41) ame . - 11(2) | 
Houston .» »-(1)12-13(1) (1)12-13.5(1) eese (2)11-12.5(1) (1)11-12.5(1) 
do barges ; (1)12-13.5¢1) 12(1) Sake (1)11-11 5(1) 
Jacksonville (1)12.75-13.75(1) 12.8(1) (1)11 5-12 25(1) 
Miami (3)12.8-13.25(1) 12.8(1) (4)11.8-12.25(1) 
Mobile 12.8(2) 12.8(1) 11.8(3) 
New Haven 14(2) 14/1) yee 7” 12.5(3) 
New Orleans 11.5(2) 12.5(1) ; (1)10.5-10 75(1) 11.5( 1) 
do barges 11.5(2) 12.5(1) (1)10.5-10.875(1) 11.5(1) 
ae ‘ (1)11.8-12.25(1) 13.4(1) ; ° (1)10.8-11.4(1) 
Pensacola .... A 12.9(1) oe 11.9¢ 1) a 
Philadelphia (1)12.4-13.7(1) (1)13.25-14.2(1) (1)11 5-12 7(2) 
do barges (1)12.65-13.6(1) 13.1541) (1)11.9-12.6(1) 
Port Everglades (3)12.8-13.25(1) 12.8(1) (5)11 8-12 25( 1) 
Portland ... ; (1)13.25-13.8(1) 13.841) (1)12-12.3(2) 
Providence (1)13.25-13.8(1) 13.841) (1)12-12.3(3) 
Savannah (2)12.75-12.8(2) 12.8(1) (1)11 5-11 8(5) 
Tampa . (1)12.75-13.25(1) 12.841) (1)11.5-12.25(1) 
ee (2)11.85-12.25(1) 13.25(1) “ (2)10.85-11.25(1) 
Effective Dec, 7 Shown incorrectly in Dec. 15, 22 & 29 NPN 
Kerosine— Gas-House No. 5 Fuel No. 5 Fue 
Neo. 1 Fuel No. 2 Fuel Gas Oi (0-10 p.t.) (15-60 p.t.) 
N. Y. Harbor 10.3(15) 9.1(17) (1)9.2-9.501) (5)$2.93-3.40(1) $2 75(1) 
do barges 10.2(15) 9(18) 9.4(1) (6)2.90-3.40(1) 2.72(1) 
Albany ..(6)10.4-10.7(2) (1)9.2-9.5(1) 9.7(1) 3.66(1) de 
Baltimore (10)10.3-10.5(1) (10)9.1-9.4¢2) 9.241) 2.75(1) 
do barges 10.243) 9(6) 2.72(1) 
Baton Rouge 9.7(1) 8.5(1) 
do barges 9.7(1) 8.51) Be! : 
3oston ...€13)10.4-10.501) (13)9.2-9.301) 9.6(1) (1)3.26-3.455(1) 3.10901 
Charleston ..(1)10.1-10.7(1) (4)9.2-10.3(1) 
Houston . (1)9.125-10.25(2) (3)9-9.501) 
do barges. .(1)9.75-10.5(1) (1)8.5-9(1) §2.60(1) 
Jacksonville (7)10.7-11.375(1) (6)10.3-10.8(1) 
Miami ; . .(5)10.7-10.8501) 10.3(4) 
Mobile : 10.7(4) 10.301) 
New Haven (6)10.4-10.701) (4)9.4-9.8(2) 
New Orleans. (2)9.7-10.1(3) 
do barges (1)9.7-10.501) oan 
Norfolk (5)10.3-10.701) 9.101 (1)2.69-3.02(1 
Pensacola (1)10.5-10.841) ee 
Philadelphia (8)10.3-10.501) (7)9.1-9.4(2) 9.2(1) (2)2.85-3.00(1) 
do barres 10.245) O17) 
Pt. Everglades(6)10.7-10.85(1) 10.344) 
Portland (7)10.4-10.561) (7)9.3-9.401) 0.711) 
Providence (8)10.4-10.501) (8)9.2-9.301) 9.601) 5.09401 
Savannal (6)10.7-10.8501) 10.344) 
Tampa (8)10.7-10.85¢1) 10.317) 
Wilmington 
N. Cc (6)10.2-10.7(1) (6)9.2-9.5(1) 
No. 6 Fuel Bunker C Fuel Diesel Ol Diesel O1) 
No. 6 Fuel Barges Ships’ Bunkers Ships’ Bunkers Shore Plants 
N. Y. Harbor ) 2.65¢1) (11)$2.55-2.65(1) $2.55¢8) (3)$3.95-4.04(2) (3)9.5-9.6(2) 
Albany 3.0001) ,O001) il 9.6-9 i(2) 
Baltimore petty Sones 5.9512) (1)9 -9.8(2 
gator 2ouge 2.051 2.0501) 441 
a anes 2 85511 2 575(2) (1)2.575-2.595(1 3.99(1) (2)9.6-10.2(3 
Charlestor 2.48(3) 2.48(2) 5.9501 9.4(2) 
Corpus Christ ) 2.0501) 2.0512 (1)3.15-3.8901 a 
Houstor 2.0803) $2.0505) 2.0514) (1)3.61-3.65(1) (€4)99.25-9.5(2 
Jacksonville ) 2.5116 2.5115) $.32(2) 10.3¢ 
New Haver ») 2.585¢ 2.585(2) ( S-10.2¢1 
New Orleans 2.05-2.08(2) (3)2.05-2.6501 (2)2.05-2.11(1) (1)3.36 S9(1 (1)9.3-9 42501 
Norfolk 2.5513 (4)2.52-3.07(1 2.5213 3.9511) (1)9.4-9.701 
er ] 
PI i 2 2.6005 2.5517) (1 4.1001 (1)9.4 6(2 
P« des 2.4912 2.4612 4$.52(1) 
Portland 2.605(2) 2.57561 (2)9.7-9.8(1) 
Providence 2.5813 2.50962 9.6¢2 
Savannal 2.5413) : 2.41/13) $.32/1) 10 (3 
Tampa 2.4114) 2.38(5) 2.38(4) 4.32(2 10.3(5) 
Wilmingtor Sn 
N. ¢ 3 95/1) 


** Motor Method & Research octane ratings are approximately same. f Research octane rating 
is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating. tf Research octane rating is minimum of 10 
points above Motor Method rating 


‘Additional Gulf Coast prices on page 45) 





Lake Port Terminal Prices 


Prices in Effect Jan, 3 


Buffalo Cleveland Detroit Toledo 
78-SO Oct t t eee 
74-76 O (1)13.1-13.3(2 ; 8 
Kerosine (1)11.7-12.8(1) 12.4(1) 
Diesel Fuel 11(1) ‘ (1)11.3-12(1) 
No. 1 ie] 11.8(1) (1)11.7-12.75(1 
No. 2 Fuel . (1)10.8—11.75¢1) 11.35(1) (1)10.7—11.5(1) 
No. 3 Fuel ; ; 11.1(1) (1)11-12(1) 
NES eerie sacs 10.15(1) (1)9.05—9 .45(1) (1)8.58-9(1) 
No. 6 Fuel ..... ; (1)8.7-9.7(1) 9.75(1) (1)8.8-9.2(1) (2)8.33-8.75(1) 
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Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 





NPN Gasoline Index 


Dealer iy 
T.W Car 

Cents Per Gal. 
3 Pee 14.55 11.30 
Month ago .. 14.64 11.25 
SORE GED eves 14.41 10.98 


Dealer index is an average of ‘‘un- 
divided’’ dealer prices, ex-tax, in 50 
cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average 
of following wholesale markets for 
regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries 
or terminals: Okla., Mid-Western, W. 
Penna., Calif., N. ¥. Harbor, Philadel- 
_, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf 

oast. 














Mid-Continent Lubes 


(At Gulf; in packages, FAS, New Orleans. 
in bulk, FOB terminals) 


Prices in Effect Jan. 3 


Bright Stock Steel Drums Bulk 
D color, Vis. at 210° 

150 vis., 0-10 p.p.(1)39.5-43(1) (1)28.5-30.8(1) 
Neutral Oil Col. 

200 vis. 3. sees 18.8(1) 


Wax 


Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots. Domestic 
prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbls.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbls.; fully refined 
in bags or cartons. 


Prices in Effect Jan, 3 


N.Y N.Y. 


New Orleans ° 
Domestic Export 


Crude Scale Export 


122-4 wh. ase 5.75(2) “een 
124-6 wh. 5.8(1) 5.75(2) (1)5.5-6.25(1) 
Fully Refined: 
123-5 .. . (2)6.9-6.96(1) 9 as 
125-7 .. 8(1) (1)6.96-7(2) (1)7.7-7.95(1) 
128-30 . 8.1(1) (1)6.96-7.1(2) (1)7.7-8.05(1) 
130-32 . 8.3(1) (1)7.3(2) (1)8-8.25(1) 
133-5 .. 8.35(1) (1)7.26-7.35(2) (1)8.1-8.3(1) 
135-7 - 8.6(1) 7.6(2) (1)8.4-8.55(1) 
138-40 . 9(1) (1)7.86-8(2) (1)8.4-8.95(1) 
143-5 .. 10.1(1) (1)8.63-9.1(1) (1)9.4-10.05(1) 
148-50 12.5(1) 11.5(1) 12.45(1) 
Naphtha 
Prices in Effect Jan. 3 
V.M.&P. Mineral 
Naphtha Spirits 
New York 
Mw écses 15(4) 14(5) 
Philadelphia .... 15(4) 14(5) 
Baltimore ...... kone 13.514) 
See 15.5(4) 14.5(5) 
Providence ..... eee 14.513) 
Export Prices 
Prices in Effect Jan, 3 
Mexican Gulf Ports 
U. 8. Dollars per Bbl. 
Bunker C Diesel 
(Ships’ (Ships’ 
Bunkers) Bunkers) 
_ <6oekba aden 04 $2.45 $3.75 
Veracruz .. — wa 2.45 2*as 
Minatitlan ....... 2.45 3.75 
Pacific Coast 
CD cg cnsctecesess $3.16 $3.95 
ED 65632080 56% 3.16 3.66 
Se COUR cs ccccesces 3.16 3.50 


Pacific Coast 
Prices in Effect Jan, 3 
(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker C Fue 


er Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 4 
~ Pedro 





yalif $3.35(4) $2.20(4) 
San Francisco 3.56(4) 2.25(4) 
Portland, Ore 3.77(4) 2.50(4) 
Seattle, Wash. 3.77(4 2.50(4) 
Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA, (Bblis., carloads; tank 
car, 1 to 1.5¢ less.) 


snow White. (1)6.375—-8(1) (1)6.375—-8(1) 
jily White... .(2)6.125—7.25(1) (1)6.125-7.25(2) 
ream White. (2)5.875—6.75(2) (1)5.875—-6.75(2) 
ight Amber.(2)4.375-5.5(1) (2)4.375-5.5(1) 
mber ......(2)4.125-5.25(1) (2)4.125-5.25(1) 
ted ; (1)4-5.125(1) (1)4—5.125(1) 


January 5, 1949 


Oil Price Section 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


Owing to present short supply of many products, some sellers are withholding public quotations 
or the posting of firm prices on some products but are giving OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to trade in general and which today they confine mostly to their regular customers only. 


Gulf Coast—Cargoes, Domestic & Export, All Ports 
Cargo prices are FOB ship at Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbls., and are by refiners only to other 
refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each price 
indicates the number of companies quoting that price. Prices in Effect Jan. 3. 


Aviation Gasoline 


Grade 115/145 (AN-F-48) eeeews teancncens ene 

Grade 100/130 (AN-F-48) . . ; : 16.25(1)—16.75(1 
Grade 91/98 (AN-F-48) 14.75(1)-—15.75¢1) 
Grade 80 (AN-F-48) ‘ , 14.75(1) 


Motor Gasoline Leaded 


78-80 Oct, (Premium) 11.25(1)-11.541) 

78-80 Oct. (Premium) 11.25(1)—12(2)-—12.5(1) 

78-SO Oct. (Premium) 11.5¢(1)-—12(1)—12.541) 

74-76 Oct. (Regular) 9.5¢(1)—10.5(1)-—10.75(2)-—12(2) 
74-76 Oct. (Regular) 9. 5¢1)—10.5(1)—11(2)—11.501 1241 
70-72 Oct : : : sie 9(1)-—10.5(2)—11(1)-11.5(1)-12(1 


* Motor Method & Research octane ratings are approximately same. 
t Research octane rating is minimum of 5 points above Motor Method rating 
tt Research octane rating is minimum of 10 points above Motor Method rating 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 


41-43 kerosine 9(3)—9.75¢(1)-1001 10.5¢1) 






No. 2 Fuel 7.75(2)-8(3)-8.5¢2)-901) 
Diesel & Gas Oils 

43-47 Diesel index S(2)—8.25(1)-—10(1) 

j 2 Diesel index $(1)-—8.25(2)-8.75(1 10¢1) 

53-57 Diesel index S.375(2)-8.5(1 
Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 

No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t , $2.60(1) 

3unker C Fuel : $2 .00(8)-—2.05(1)—2.50(1) 
Heavy Fuels—Ships’ Bunkers (ex lighterage) 

Zelow 28 grav. heavy Diesel ‘ $3 .15(1)-—3.36(3)-3.40(1) 

28 Grav. & above Diesel ; , 3.61(2)-—3.65(2)-—3.89(1) 

Bunker C Fuel $2.05(10)—2.11(1)-2.50(1) 


Aviation Gasoline & Jet Propulsion Fuel 
Prices in Effect Jan, 3 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasolines meet Specification AN- 
F-48, unless otherwise noted, jet fuel meets AN-F-32.) 


Aviation Gasoline 








District Grade 115/145 Grade 100/130 Grade 91/98 Grade 80 Jet Fuel(JP-1-2) 

New York, N. Y. 19.85(1) 18.1(3) (2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7-15.85(1) 

Boston, Mass. .. esas 18.2(1) 16.7(1) nates 

Portland, Me. .. — sate rrr SvOCh) 

Phila., PaO. ..cc- cess 18.1(1) 16.6(1) 

Baltimore, Md. . er 18.1(2) (2)16.6-16.7(1) (1)15.7 5.85(1) 

Norfolk, Va. .... ooo 18.1(2) 16.6(2) 18.85 (1) ocee 

Charleston, 8. C. 862% 18(2) 16.5(2) 15.75(1) ones 

New Orleans, La. 18.75(1) 17(2) 15.5(2) 14.75(1) 10.45(1) 
(Baton Rouge) : . ; : 

Houston, Tex. .. 18.75(2) 17(3) 15.5(3) 14.75(2) (1)10.45-10.5(1) 


Tanker Market Report 


Supplied by Dietze Inc., New York, N. Y., oil & ship brokers & tank steamer chartering 
agents. Wherever reference is made to USMC, it is to be considered the USMC rate in effect June 
30, 1948 for vessels over 14,000 TDW. The rates shown under the headings ‘‘Last Paid’’ & ‘Owners 
Ask’’ refer to vessels over 14,000 TDW. All rates shown are on basis of tons of 2240 pounds @& in 
dollars per ton. Approximate rates in cents per bbl. may be determined by dividing per-ton rate 


by following conversion factors: gasoline, 8.7; kerosine, 7.9; No. 2 fuel. 7.5: 30 gravity crude 
7.3; No. 5 fuel, 6.9; bunker ‘‘C’’, 6.5. 


LAST PAID OWNE! Rs ASK 
Gulf New York . (Clean)...*§$ 2.565 2.50 
(Dirty) * 2.565 2 4225 / $2.85 
N.W.I U.K./Continent 6.38625 6.5% 
Ras Tanura North Hatteras 12.3825 12.70 
I NITED STATES FLAG CHARTERS 
VESSEL TDW CARGO see KATI LIFTING 
12/24 AXTELL BYLES 3,500 Dirty Usauit ISNH $2.49375 Late Dec 
12/29 TYDOL SA VORIE 15,500 Dirty UsGulf U SNH 2.4225 Late Dec. 
12/29 WANDA 9,500 Clean I sGuif USNH 2.7075 Early Jan, 
12/29 GEORGE OGDEN 4,500 Clean USGulf/USNH 2.7075 Karly Jan, 
12/29 PONCA CITY 15,500 Clear USGulf/USNH 2.85 Early Jan 
12/29 WINTER HILL 15,500 Clean USGulf/USNH 2.85 Karly Jan, 
12/30 CATAHOULA 9,500 Clean USGulf/ Boston 2.835 Early Jan 
12/30 ARIBSTAR 500 Dirty USGulf/USNH 2.565 Jan 
12/30 ELIZABETH H. 9,500 Mol Cuba/USNH ; O805 Jan 
(basis N.S.Cuba loading 
12/30 SANFORD B. DOLE 9,500 Mol (basis N.S.Cuba loading) , 0305 Jan 
FORT MOULTRIE 15,500 Dirty c ~~ U.K. Cont 6.38625 lan 
ST. CHRISTOPHER 15,500 Dirty ‘arib./U.K. Cont 6.38625 Jan 
FOREIGN FLAG p HARTERS 
GLARONA 13,500 Dirty Carib./U.K. Cont $6.3762 Jan 
NORVINN 500 Dirty Carib./U.K. Cont 6.55 Jan 
VIVI 1,000 Dirty La Mede/Beyrouth Lump Sum $35,00 Jan 
LOS HERMANOS 15,500 Dirty 12 mos. consecs. to 6.3535 \pril 
France (basis N.W.! 
French Atlantic) 
MARIA CRISTINA D 15,500 Dirty France (basis N.W.!I 6.288 Jan. /Feb 
French Atlantic) 
EAST ASIATIC CO. N.B. 15,500 Dirty 3 years T/C 21/6d 
FOSNA 12,000 Dirty Pers. Gulf/Suez 27 /6d Jan 
(basis Abadan/Suez) 
BEAUREGARD 12,000 Dirty N.W.1./Norway 7/-d Jan 
HAVFRU 11,500 Dirty N.W.1./U.K. Cont 32/6d End Jan 
JASPIS 9,000 Dirty USGulf/ Denmark $8.55 
(payable in Kroner) Early Jan. 
MARIDA 9,000 Dirty Tripoli/U.K 27/-d Jan. 
PRESIDE NT BRAND 15,000 Dirty Pers. Gulf/U.K. Cont 7 / 6d Jan 
NYHOLM 5,000 Gasoil N.W.1./Denmark $7.5075 Jan. 
\USTANGEI 14,000 Clean Pers. Gulf/U.K. Cont 7 /6d Jan 
ATLANTIC P oR INCE 15,000 Durty N.W.1./France $6.2225 Dec 


The rate shown in this instance was for a vessel of 9,500 tons 
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Commercial or consumer tank car, tank wagon, dealer and service 
station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they du, however, tn- 
clude inspection fees as shown in next column. Gasoline taxes, shown in 
separate column, include 1.5¢ federal, and state taxes; also city and 
county taxes as indicated in footnotes. Kerosine tank wagon prices aiso 
do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in foot- 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. 2/25c; S. C. 1/8c; S. D. 1/40c; Tenn, 2/5e 
notes. Dealer discounts are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect 


Tank Wagon Prices 


and Wisc. 3/100c. 


Jan. 3, 1949, as posted by principal marketing companies at their head- 


quarters offices, but subject to later correction. 


Atlantic White Flash 


ATLANTIC (Regular Grade) _ 
REFINING Gaso- Gaso- Kero- 


line line sine 
T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa 13.7 5.5 13.5 
Pittsburgh 14.6 5.5 14.4 
Allentown 14.3 5.5 14.1 
Erie vr 14.6 5.5 14.4 
Scranton 14.6 5.5 14.4 
Altoona 14.6 5.5 14.4 
Emporium 14.6 5.5 14.4 
Indiana 14.6 5.5 14.4 
Uniontown 14.6 5.5 14.4 
Harrisburg 14.3 5.5 14.1 
Williamsport 14.6 5.5 14.4 
Dover, Del 13.2 5.5 13.8 
Wilmington 13.2 5.5 13.5 
Boston, Mass 13.5 4.5 
Springfield 14.3 4.5 
Worcester. 13.8 4.5 
Fall River 13.5 1.5 
Hartford, Conn 13.9 5.5 ‘ 
New Haven 13.8 5.5 . 
Providence, R, I 13.5 5.5 he 
Atlantic City, N. J 13.1 4.5 13.3 
Camden ‘ 13.1 4.5 13.3 
Trenton , 13.1 4.5 13.3 
3altimore, Md 13.0 6.5 13.1 
Hagerstown 13.8 6.5 13.9 
Richmond, Va - 13.3 7.5 13.7 
Wilmington, N. C 13.5 7.5 13.5 
Brunswick, Ga °15.0 7.5 14.3 
Jacksonville, Fla 14.4 8.5 13.7 


Effective Dec, 29 
Effective Dec, 30 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 


T.W. T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ... 15.00 16.5 
Lancaster, Pa. ..... 16.0 17.5 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .... 17.5 18.5 


Fuel Oils—T.W. 
” 


Phila., Pa 13.5 12.0 7.9 7.15 
Pittsburgh ..... wre 12.9 
Allentown ..... 14.1 12.6 
Wilmington, Del. 13.5 12.0 
Dover —- ‘ — 12.3 
Springfield, Mass é 13.1 
OOEOEE. ccaee ones 12.6 
Hartford, Conn.. 12.6 


Taxes: 


Brunswick, Ga., kerosine price does not in- 
clude lc state tax. 


Notes: 


Kerosine—Thru Penna. & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. 

Tank Wagon prices are to Dealers & Con- 
sumers. 


Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stoddard 
Solvent; V.M.&P. prices also apply to Light 
Cleaners Naphtha. 


(N. B. Prices are Continental's 
‘“‘normal’’ prices, Current sell- 


CONT’L 


OIL ing prices may be lower than 
‘“‘normal’’ because of local com- 
petition.) 


Conoco Demand 

N-tane (3rd Gaso- Kero- 
(regular) Grade) line sine 

Tank Wagen Taxes T.W. 


Denver, Col. 14.8 13.8 7.5 15.9 
Grand Junc, 17.2 16.2 7.5 17.3 
Pueblo ceene nn aoe 14.8 7.5 15.5 
Casper, Wyo. ... 15.7 14.7 6.5 14.9 
Cheyenne ....... 15.8 14.8 6.5 16.4 
Billings, Mont. 17.0 16.0 6.5 16.2 
Ge csc rncaces See 17.0 6.5 17.9 
Great Falls 17.0 16.0 6.5 17.9 
Helena 2668 17.5 16.5 6.5 17.9 
Salt Lake, U. .. 16 15.4 5.5 16.5 
Twin Falls, Ida. 19.1 18.1 7.5 19.2 
Albuquer., N. M. 15.5 14.5 7.0 14.9 
POSTE cccccces 14.8 13.8 7.0 14.2 
Santa Fe ....... 15.8 14.8 7.5 15.2 
Muskogee, Okla... 14.0 13.0 7.0 12.9 
Oklahoma City . 14.¢ 13.0 7.0 12.9 
BE eesceceese 14.0 13.0 0 12.9 


Taxes: 


Gasoline tax column includes these city 
taxes: Albuquerque & Roswell, 0.5c; Santa Fe, 
lc; Cheyenne, 1c; Casper, lc. 


Notes: 
vT.W. prices are to consumers & dealers. 
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Inspection fees per gal., included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 


Ala. 1/40c on gasoline; Ark, 1/20c; Fla. 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 2/25c; 
Kans. 1/50c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Neb, 2/100c; Nev. 1/20c; N. C 


Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala, 1/2c; Iowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 


HUMBLE Humble 
(Regular) Gaso- 
OIL Tank Re- line 
Wagon tail Taxes 
Dallas, Tex, ..... 13.0 18 5.5 
is CPONEE seceeve 13.0 18 5.5 
ae - 13.0 18 5.5 
San Antonio ..... 13.0 18.0 5.5 
Kerosine 
Tank Wagon Retail 
See, “TR <esesee 12.5 17.0 
ih: SOONG eéecdocec 12.5 17.0 
ee 12.5 17.0 
San Antonio ....... 12.5 17.0 


Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers, 


Esso Gasoline 


IMPERIAL (Regular Grade) 
OiL Kero- 


Gasoline Gasoline sine 

.W. Taxes T.W. 

Hamilton, Ont. .... 21.0 11.0 23.0 
TOCOMRD cecsccceces - 11.0 23.0 
Brandon, Man, .... 27.2 9.0 29.2 
WOME ccc cccccss SO 9.0 27.4 
Regina, Sask. ..... 24.5 10.0 26.5 
CO Fe 26.5 10.0 28.5 
Edmonton, Alta. ... 20.7 9.0 22.7 
Calgary hisceceene GUe 9,0 22.7 
Vancouver, B. C. .. 19.5 10.0 24.0 
Montreal, Que. .... 21.0 11.0 23.0 
St. John, N. B. .... 18.0 13.0 22.0 
Halifax, N. S. .... 18.0 13.0 22.0 


Taxes: 
Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 


Notes: 


Prices are per imperial gal. which is 1.2 
U. S. gals. T.W. prices are to divided & un- 
divided dealers. 


Fire-Chief Gasoline 


TEXAS 


(Regular Grade) Kerosine 
co Dealer Gasoline Dealer 
” t.W. Taxes T.W. 
Daiias, Tem. .... 13.8 5.5 12.50 
Fort Worth ..... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Wichita Falls .. 13.0 5.5 12.50 
BOORTO cccscese 13.9 5.5 12.50 
Be séeseacene Bee 5.5 12.50 
et WOO ssccacse Bese 5.5 3.85 
San Angelo .... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
WEED ceccocssee 95-8 5.5 12.50 
DEE. 600206044 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Houston ........ 13.0 5.5 12.50 
San Antonio .... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Port Arthur .... 13.0 5.5 12.50 
Notes: 


Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all classes 
of consumers with minimum delivery of 50 gals. 


CHEVRON 


CALIFORNIA | lle gg 
STANDARD ular) 80 line sine 


T.T. T.T. Taxes T.T. 
San Fran., Cal. .. 14.1 17.6 15.6 
Los Angeles ...... 13.6 17.1 15.1 
rrr eee 15.4 18.9 16.9 
Phoenix, Ariz, ... 16.8 20.3 18.3 
Reno, Nev. ....0- 16.6 20.1 18.1 
Portland, Ore. .... 14.7 18.2 17.7 
Seattle, Wash. .... 14.7 18.2 FF I 
Spokane ...-seces 17.5 21.0 21.5 
SOE -cesceassss Beet 18.2 aeee 
Boise, Idaho ..... 19.1 22.6 22.4 
Bart tense, VU. .cecoe 16.4 19.4 16.5 
Honolulu, T. H. .. 15.1 18.6 16.6 
Fairbanks, Alaska.. 26.4 29.9 33.9 
Juneau seossese M.A 19.6 19.1 





Taxes: 


Boise 7.5c tax applies to motor fuel only; 
avgas taxes are 1.5c federal, 2.5c state. Reno 
7c tax includes 1.5c county tax. Honolulu 7.5¢ 
tax applies to motor fuel only; avgas taxes 
are 1.5c federal, 5c territorial; Honolulu TT 
prices also do not include Hawaiian gross in- 





California Standard (Cont.) 


come tax of 1% to resellers, 2.5% to con- 
sumers, 


Prices for Chevron Supreme (Ethyl) are 1.5c 
above Chevron (regular). Prices for Chevron 
Aviation 91 are 2c above Chevron Aviation 80; 
for Chevron Aviation 100, 5c above Chevron 
Aviation 80; for Chevron Aviation 115, 8c 
above Chevron Aviation 80. 


E Gasoline 
ESSO (Regular Grade) Kero- 
STANDARD 


Gasoline Gasoline sine 
T.W Taxes ?.W. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 13.1 4.5 13.3 
EL néhdv ke meeine’ aaa 4.5 13.3 
Baltimore, Md. 13.0 6.5 13.1 
CumbberiamG .cccceres 14.2 6.5 14. 
Washington, D, C. .. 13.4 5.5 13. 
Danville, Va. ...... 14.0 7.5 14.4 
PENN cccctscces BO 7.5 14.0 
Norfolk ... inna mao 7.5 13.4 
Richmond .. re es 7.5 13.7 
Roanoke . edicneidem 14.9 7.5 15 
Charleston, W. Va. .. 14.7 6.5 15.2 
Fairmont . Tere 14.6 6.5 15 
Parkersburg . 00 Bowe 6.5 13.8 
Wheeling 2 wath 14.3 6.5 16.4 
Chartotte, BM. C.. ccecs 14.5 7.5 14 
Re ere 7.5 14 
mt. Alsy .. en) 7.5 14. 
Raleigh ....... co aoe 7.5 14.8 
Salisbury .. ‘ << aon 7.5 13 
Charleston, S. C. .... 13.4 v.5 
0, a 7.5 
Spartanburg . tote aw 7.5 

New Orleans, La 13.2 10.5 12 
3Zaton Rouge ...... 2.9 10.5 12 
Alexandria ° oo eee 10.5 14 
Ra SS cv ovcikcce 35,8 10.5 13 
Shreveport ints 14.5 10.5 13.0 
GG BOE, ccccascrecse Be 10.5 12.9 
Knoxville, Tenn. .... 14.3 8.5 13.{ 
Memphis ...... , 14.0 8.5 13.7 
Chattanooga . - 14.1 8.5 13 
Nashville .. ieanee: See 8.5 14 
Bristol .. veren, man 8.5 15. 
Little Rock, Ark, .... 14.6 8.0 14 


Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 


T.W. T.W. 
Newark, N. J. ...... 15.0 16.5 
Baltimore, Md, .. 17.5 eee 
Washington, D. C. 17.5 
Fuel Oil—T.W. No. 1 No. 2 
Atlantic City, N. J... 13.3 12.0 
|, Perri T 13.3 12.0 
Baltimore, Md. ..... 13.1 11.9 
Washington, D. C. .. 13.5 12.3 
Norfolk, V@. ..ccec- 13.4 11.4 
Petersburg Se0es 14.0 12.1 
re 13.7 11.8 
Charlotte, N. C. 14.1 12.4 
PE tke een cenee 14.3 12.7 
DR sé¢aceckeades 14.8 13.3 
Charleston, S. C. ... — 11.8 
Columbia . on 12.9 
Spartanburg 12.3 


Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in 
clude lc state tax. 


Naphtha—Newark t.w. prices are for de 
liveries of 200 gals. or more; less than 20 
gals., 0.5¢c over posted t.w. prices; steel barre! 
deliveries, 2c over posted t.w. prices. Baltimore 
& Washington prices are for t.w. deliverie 
of 25-99 gals., no discounts. 

Notes: 

Gasoline T.W. prices are to consumers 

dealers 


Effective 12-23-48, minimum retail resa 
price of 17.1c for Esso Gasoline posts 
throughout New Jersey. 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 


SOCONY 
VACUUM 


Mobilgas Aircraft 8/V 8/V 
Grade Grade Grade Mobilgas Mobilfuel MOBILHEAT No. 5 No. 6 
Gasoline 80 91 100 §©(Regular Grade) Mobil Kerosine Diesel (No, 2 Fuel) Fuel Fuel 
Taxes T.W. T.W. T.W. F.C. °OF.W. T.C, Yard T.W. T.C. T.W. T.C, Yard T.W. T.W. T.W. 
ew York C wedd ~ 
MOG, << 5.5 19.5 a 13.6 ecee eres 14.3 ° 12.9 esse Heoe 12.5 10.61 7.66 
Bronx 5.5 19.5 ‘es 13.6 nese eee 14.3 beé 12.9 nee TTY 12.5 10.61 ‘ 66 
Kings 5.5 19.5 - 13.6 10.4 11.2 14.3 eee 12.9 9.2 9.8 12.5 10.61 7.66 
Queens 5.5 19.5 a 13.6 rr one 14.3 ovee 12.9 ons 226% 12.5 10.61 7.66 
Richmond 5.5 ' 18.9 ‘ aa 13.7 10.3 10.7 13.6 eee 12.6 9.1 9.6 12.2 10.61 eoee 
Ibany, N. Y. 5.5 20.3 21.3 23.8 12.3 13.3 10.4 10.6 ss 9.7 12.4 9.3 9.5 12.0 9.7 °8.0 
Binghamton 5.5 7F ad ; 13.9 15.0 12.4 12.6 15.5 . 14.2 11.3 11.5 13.8 
buffalo 5.5 20.0 21.0 23.25 13.3 14.3 11.7 a 15.1 11.3 14.1 °10.8 *11.0 13.7 
pT 5.5 20.4 r 13.8 14.9 12.0 a 15.5 dae 14.7 "23.7 - 14.3 
_ errr 5.5 vane en 13.4 : 11.3 14.2 , 12.9 es 10.0 12.5 10.3 
Plattsburg 5.5 - : ‘ 14.6 11.7 11.9 15.2 view rr 10.6 10.8 13.3 
Rochester 5.5 19.9 20.9 13.6 14.7 11.6 °11.8 14.9 ‘ 13.8 10.8 11.0 13.4 
BCR siccosecss §.8 20.7 Ss 7 13.3 14.3 11.5 oe  & 14.8 10.8 13.4 10.4 10.6 13.0 
Bridgeport, Conn... 5.5 as -_ 13.8 10.5 10.7 sae veue 9.5 9.7 12.2 
Danbury ee 5.5 ™ 14.4 er 11.8 twee ose cess 10.7 13.0 
HastSOre cs cccc cece 5.5 12.6 13.9 11.1 11.3 10.3 13.0 9.9 10.1 12.6 
New Haven 5.5 19.5 12.5 13.8 10.4 10.6 54 9.8 12.5 9.4 9.6 12.1 
Bangor, Me. 7.5 24.3 — 12.8 14.2 11.4 éuee 15.0 10.6 13.3 10.2 wee 12.9 
Portland ....... 7.5 21.9 22.9 a 12.3 13.5 10.4 iis 14.2 9.7 12.6 9 ety 12.2 ae 
Boston, Mass. . 4.5 17.2 18.2 20.45 12.3 13.5 10.4 oe 14.3 9.6 12.7 9.2 ‘ 12.3 °$3.608 $3.411 
Concord, N. H. 5.5 - ° . 14.3 bees 12.4 dee Xe* 13.6 ° 10.9 13.2 ve 
Lancaster 5.5 15.5 oee 13.1 16.2 see 14.4 11.7 14.0 
Manchester 5.5 14.1 5 ait 11.9 15.2 , 13.2 10.5 12.8 - 
Providence, R. I 5.5 18.3 19.3 12.3 13.5 10.4 11.0 14.1 9.6 12.6 9.2 9.6 12.2 $3.794 $3.130 
Burlington, Vt. 6.0 ; 3 14.3 11.3 11.5 7 10.4 13.2 10.0 10.2 12.8 
Rutland via 6.0 14.7 wen 11.9 eer 13.6 ee 10.7 13.2 
Tank Wagon Prices: Buffalo N. Y. City Rochester Syracuse Boston Hartford Providence 
Mineral Spirits ....cccccccccccccccccceces ee 16.5 15.0 17.5 18.5 16.0 17.5 16.5 
V.M.&P. Naphtha.... cecscee 18.5 16.5 19.0 25.0 17.5 19.0 18.5 


Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 2% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex tax). 
Discounts: Diesel—0.5c per gal. for single delivery of 800 gals. or more. 
Notes: Gasoline T. W. prices are to Consumers & Dealers. 
Notes: Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown t.c. prices are delivered prices; all other t.c. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
No. 5 fuel prices at Boston & Providence are for 15-60 p.t. oil; at other points, for 0-10 p.t. oil. 
Effective Dec. 29 
rectly in Dec. 29 NPN 


OHIO 
STANDARD 


Correct prices, kerosine, Buffalo, Dec, 27 were: t.c. 11.8; yard 12.0; t.w. 15.0, according to company correction Shown incor- 


Aviation Gasoline-Cons. T.W. Sohio X-70 Gasoline 


Sohio Esso ( a 


Naphthas & Solvents—Cons. T.W. 
Avia. Avia. Esso Esse Con- ?. 


S8.R, D.C. V.M.& Sohto 


Gasoline 62 Avia. Avia. sumer sell- Sol- Naph- Naph- Varno- Sol- Kerosine No. 1 No. 3 

Taxes Clear Clear 91 100 T.W. ers 8.8. vent tha tha lene vent T.W. Sohio- ‘Heat Sohio-Heat 
Akron .... 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Canton 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Cincinnati 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Cleveland 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Columbus 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Dayton 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Lima ..... 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Mansfield 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Marion : 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Portsmouth 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Toledo .... 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Youngstown 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 
Zanesville 5.5 20.0 22.0 23.0 26.0 18.5 15.0 19.0 20.0 20.5 20.5 20.5 20.5 14.5 14.5 13.5 


Taxes: Effective Jan. 1, 1948, hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less 4c per gal. 
State Tax Exemption Form A-10 to supplier. 

Discounts: Esso Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. . 
Fuel Oils—Prices shown are for t.w. & drum deliveries ef 50 gals. or more; prices for deliveries of less than 50 gals. are 0.5¢ higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c; 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals. » 0.50c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5c¢ 


Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X-70 unless otherwise noted. 8.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


State Road Tax by supporting purchase with 


Blue Crown (3rd Grade) 


INDIANA 


Oleum V.M.&P. Stani- Diesel 
STANDARD a Qrews Reg. Grade) (Pri yo —— > * Lae ng STANDARD Crown Gaso- Kero- Fuel 
ue rices are base prices before discounts) Net line sine Net 
Cr’n. Cr’n. Cr’n. Gaso- Kero- Chicago ...... 19.5 205 20.0 4.5 KENTUCKY Dealer Taxes T.W. T.W. 
Cons. Dir. Dir. line sine D 
p . ° etroit . 21.1 22.1 21.6 4.5 — , P . . 
T.W. T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. c.. we . 18.2 19.2 18.7 15 Covington, Ky. ... 13.8 8 5 15.5 15.1 
Chica saan s 15.7 15.2 4.5 15.9 i. BE sees 18.9 19.9 19.4 1.5 Lexington ........ 16.0 8.5 15.5 15.1 
Decatur’ ar wai in: 16.0 15.5 4.5 15.7 Milwaukee ... 19.7 20.7 20.2 5.5 Louisville ........ 15.3 85 14.8 14.4 
ae vesessaces Eee Ea Bae °-3 te Minneap'ls ... 19.5 20.5 20.0 1.5 Paducah . 15.1 8.5 14.6 14.2 
COUR ncccrcsce BE WO. Be ° . 7 es oa : ‘ 
Evansvilie, Ind. . 17.7 16.2 15.7 5.5 15.9 a Jackson, Miss, .... 14.9 7.5 14.2 13.8 
Indianapolis .... 17.9 16.4 ... 5.5 16.1 Standard Stanolex VickeRurg .cccccce 14.4 7.5 13.7 13.3 
South Bend ..... 18.3 16 Bee 5.5 16.5 Heater Oil Wurnace Oil Birmingham, Ala. . 14.9 8.5 14.7 13.8 
Detroit, Mich. .. 16.9 15.4 .... 4.5 14.9 : = 
Grand Rapids ... 16.9 15.4 .... 4.5 14.9 1-99 gals. ..cccccces 15.5 14.8 Mobile . eeceeee Beee 9.5 14.2 13.3 
_ — eee 16.9 15.4 .... 4.5 14.9 100-149 gals. ....... 14.5 13.8 Montgomery ...... 15.0 9.5 14.8 13.9 
Green Bay, Wisc. 18.1 16.6 16.1 5.5 16.3 150 gals. & over..... 14.0 or attense Ci - Nec. . 
Milwaukee ’...... 17.9 16.4 15.9 5.5 16.1 150-399 gals. ....... sees 13.8 Atlanta, Ga. ..... 15.1 7.5 14.4 14 
La Crosse ee SE 86.B cace Oe De 400 gals. & over. sees 13.3 Augusta . nana Bee 7.5 14.9 14.5 
iluth, Minn. .. 18.0 16.5 .... 5.5 16.2 tano SRE. -covisessscs DO TS MBA MS 
Mpls.-St. Paul .. 17.7 16.2 15.7 5.5 15.9 -— Stanotex ———— race ‘ ee” ere ae 
. a9 5 ~ - Savannah .. 14.4 7.5 13.7 13.3 
ankato ....c0e 17.7 16.2 15.7 5.5 15.9 r 
- - 7S -- ~e- 1-749 gals. ......... 10.55 9.8 Rett area ming ; oe oe 
es Moines, Ia. . 17.1 15.6 15.1 5.5 15.3 750 gals. & over 9.8 905 Jacksonville, Fla 14.4 8.5 3.7 13.3 
Mason City ..... 17.5 16.0 15.5 5.5 15.7 fae ee ee ‘ Miami ....... . 14.6 8.5 13.9 13.5 
S:, Louis, Mo.... 17.1 15.6 15.1 4.5 15.3 Stanolex Furnace Oil aig : ‘ 2 . 
Kansas City .... 16.4 14.9 14.4 5.0 14.6 100 gals. Pensacola ........ 144.5 9.5 13.8 13.4 
$ SOGGRR ccoce we Bee <is0 Gia meee 1-99 gals. & over SE 2tedbseccoe Dee 8.5 13.7 13.3 
Fargo, N. D. ... 18.7 17.2 16.7 5.5 16.9 Indianapolis ........ 14.9 13.9 
Huron, 8. D. ... 18.2 16.7 2 2+ A DEEL. sks eteovecees 14.3 13.3 Taxes: 
chita, Kans. .. 14.9 14.1 13.6 5.5 1 Milwaukee ........+. 14.9 13.9 
’ 4 J Gasoline tax column includes these city & 
naha, Neb. ... 17.1 15.6 .... 6.5 15.3 a corccece Lee 7-3 county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, 1c 
‘ ~ SAMEID covccccccces ‘ county; Montgomery, ic city & ie county; Pen- 
Stanavo Aviation Number 80 a City .-.seeee 13.4 12.4 sacola, lc city. Other taxes not included in 
‘ons. T.W. axes: rices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; Montgomery, 
Cons. T.W Taxes Gasoline tax column includes these city Corestne & diesel, lc; Mississippi, heveaine % 
Detroit, Mich. .....e. 22.3 4.5 taxes: Kansas City, 1.5c; St. Joseph, & St. diesel, 0.5c. 
Fagee, BW. Bs sccceses 21.7 5.5 Louis, lc. Naphtha tax column includes 1.5c 
Sige, Gh Bh sacesess Re 5.5 federal & state taxes, lowa kerosine prices do Notes: 
dianapolis, Ind. .... 20.9 5.5 not include 4c state tax. State sales, occupa- NOLES 
Kansas City, Mo. . 19.4 5.0 tion, consumer & use taxes to be added where 


1Cont’d in next column) applicable. 
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RESIDUAL FUEL OIL STOCKS 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
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CRUDE OIL STOCKS 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 
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Crude Oil Stocks 


(Bureau of Mines figures in thousands 
of barrels) 


Change 
from 
Dec. 18 Dee. 25 Dee. 18 
Pennsylvania Grade 2,903 2,918 l 
Other Appalachian 1,464 1,363 101 
Lima- Michigan 973 976 $ 
Illinois-Indiana 11,537 12,144 +- 607 
Arkansas 3,454 3,531 77 
Kansas 1,174 9,337 $163 
Louisiana: 12,396 12,254 —142 
North 3,240 3,165 
Gulf 9,156 9,089 7 
Mississippi 2,784 2,782 2 
New Mexico . 6,340 6.517 177 
Oklahoma . 27.118 27,268 $150 
Texas: ‘ , 117,840 117,918 7 
East Texas 15,948 16,102 1 
West Texas 15,465 45,598 1 
Gulf Texas 28,733 28 84 l 
Other Texas 27,694 27,375 
Panhandle 4,618 41,576 12 
North .. 6,840 6,495 
South .. 6,250 6,169 
Other 9,986 10,135 1 
Rocky Mountain 12,232 12,150 2 
California . 24,391 23,883 —dtS 
PORCISR 2c cscs 6.829 7,607 778 
Total gasoline bear- 
ing in U. § 239.435 240,648 +1,2 
Heavy in California 9,929 9,907 2 
Total located in Bu- 
reau of Mines’ East 
Coast District 14,009 14,483 





Daily Average Crude Runs 
to Stills 


Compiled by National Petroleum Assn., from 
reports of all companies refining Pennsylvan 4 
crude. Figures in bbls.) 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Dec, 25, 1948 Dec. 18, 1948 Dec. 27, 19 


55,641 59,849 60,965 
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REFINERY OPERATIONS é 


4merican Petroleum Institute figures in 






































ousands of barrels of 42 gallons each. Gasoline 
gures include reported totals plus esti- Production at Gas oil & 
ate of umreported amounts and are Crude Runs to Stills Refineries Inc. Kerosine Dist. Fuel Oil 
erefore on a Bureau of Mines basis.) Daily Average % Operated Natural Blended Production Production 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Dec. 25 Dec. 18 Dec. 25 Dec. 18 Dec. 25 Dec. 18 Dec, 25 Dec. 18 Dec. 25 Dec, 18 
Ce nab ia ts Sbeodteeeesanees ees 861 S74 100.8 102.3 2,283 2,299 209 302 1,562 1,606 
SE, BD 65600-0960 500000068 105 103 84.0 $2.4 300 312 61 58 82 91 
| ppalachian (Dist. 2) .....-cessccesccees 77 71 113.2 104.4 254 _ 235 36 34 51 50 
i a Was apanaseca~ eu « 6 ae eee 928 945 91.3 93.1 3,395 3,364 438 509 988 1,036 
i as Ma te we da es OSA te we Rees 426 440 85.7 88.5 1,640 1,615 206 213 470 512 
Mand TOROS «cccccccccces Terr ere rT Tt 263 250 88.9 84.5 1,152 1,123 101 88 207 174 
amnm GUlt Comat «oc cccccccess jin aie 1,463 1,453 101.2 100.5 4,419 4,343 908 740 2,296 2,311 
puisiana Gulf Coast ......cceces; eae 490 451 122.2 112.5 1,353 1,437 367 405 691 626 
ee er ID ow de ck oad ete ea 8S 87 88.9 87.9 246 240 63 61 84 82 
ocky Mt. New Mexico (Dist. 3) ........ 14 15 93.3 100.0 52 54 7 7 16 12 
ee See tes, CER. GD icc vvcccrdcwtas 156 151 87.2 84.4 505 509 39 38 185 160 
California ... ae el = ae 913 855 84.5 79.1 2,576 2,368 107 82 1,144 879 
otal U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Dec. 25, 1948 5,784 5,695 95.2 93.7 18,178 17,902 2,542 2,537 7,776 7,539 
S.—B. of M. Basis, Dec. 27, 1947..... 5,543 97.5 17,013 2,334 7,041 
Per Cent 
Residual Total Total Stocks Total Stocks Stocks of Daily 
Fuel Oil Stocks Gas Oil and Residual Finished and Un- Refining Ca- 
Production Kerosine Distillates Fuel Oil finished Gasoline pacity Reported 
Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Districts Dec. 25 Dec. 18 Dec. 25 Dec. 18 Dec. 25 Dee. 18 Dee. 25 Dee. 18 Dec. 25 Dec. 18 Dec. 25 
PE OO. Sb b bo b00 6. de cesasdcoessanebons 1,618 1,664 10,598 10,908 25,237 26,384 12,198 12,950 23,057 22,932 99.5 
Appalachian (Dist, 1) ....... rks Sa gy S6 412 392 930 1,025 431 437 2,507 2,457 89.6 
Appalachian (Dist. 2) ....... ane ee 100 115 113 121 267 269 228 246 1,215 1,160 100.0 
RPP eT TTS TT ET Tee Tr 1,124 1,121 4,335 4,535 11,589 12,045 5,561 5,596 20,779 20,170 91.5 
Cs Ses BA coscssecc seeeoee oneas 546 553 1,261 1,381 5,353 5,703 2,880 2,918 9,555 9,356 82.2 
ImGGE “TORS ccc cccces RE er rey eres 435 400 670 619 882 895 1,197 1,139 3,689 3,569 75.0 
DOE SEE GINS a cccvcceeceseves oocene 1,799 1,791 3,107 3,429 14,187 13,906 11,398 11,532 16,344 16,209 96.3 
LG, GE GE, ccc csccccccecsccce 446 543 2,253 2,436 4,050 3,905 3,924 3,912 6,031 5,720 97.4 
eS Pr eee ‘ 141 125 494 438 820 SSS 304 304 2,750 2,512 73.9 
Rocky Mt. New Mexico (Dist. 3) ........ 27 27 25 25 53 53 32 30 83 73 23.5 
Other Rocky Mt. (Dist. 4) ....... ioe 262 227 238 230 1,590 1,589 1,071 1,076 2,366 2,249 79.4 
California ; Misa eeedww ee Wee keene 2,524 2,401 S00 82S 14,313 14,409 46,957 47,077 11,910 11,818 87.7 
Total U. S.—B. of M. Basis, Dec. 25, 1948 9,121 9,053 *24,306 25,342 79,271 81,071 86,181 87,217 100,286 98,225 91.2 
S.—B. of M. Basis, Dec. 27, 1947..... 9,698 *16,293 50,324 51,896 91,269 
Unfinished gasoline stocks included are: (*) 8,389,000 bbls.; (**) 9,175,000 bbls’, (+) includes 400,000 bbls. foreign crude runs 
U.S. Crude Oil Production GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE STOCKS 
(American Petroleum Institute figures) MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 
WEEK ENDED 
Dec. 25 Dee. 18 
Barrels’ Barrels 
(Daily Average) a 
New York-Penna, . 413,750 48,550 
nge Florida S50 S50 
m West Virginia 7.650 6,800 $ 
. 18 Virginia .. 50 50 
l Ohio—Southeast 5,050 5,650 Bx 
101 Ohio—Other 3,650 3,450 
Indiana . 23,050 24,550 
607 INinois 178,550 182 1988 
‘ Kentucky 23,850 24, 
lt Michigan 44,250 47, UE 
142 Nebraska . . 350 
) Kansas .. 306,400 “a 
7 Oklahoma 448,300 
= Texas: 
Lis District 1 . 27.950 27,950 
Lot District 2 179,150 179,150 
District 3 503,100 503,100 & 
lod District 4 250,200 250,200 
153 District 5 ° 51,750 51,750 
1 East Texas 289,000 289,000 
Other District 6 124,850 124,850 
te District 7-B . 62,350 62,350 
’ District 7-C 50,400 50,400 
District & . 743,250 743,250 
District 9 144,600 144,600 
: District 10 89,100 89,100 GASOLINE STOCKS 
ma _ sotal Texas 2,515,700 2,515,700 MILLIONS OF BARRELS) 
‘ North Louisiana 116,300 115,300 
South Louisiana 379,000 379,000 
Total Louisiana 495,300 494,300 
Arkansas 81.800 81,400 
sie Mississippi 23,000 128.750 
- \labama . aa 1,200 1,150 
New Mexico—Southeast 134,000 134,000 
New Mexico——Other 100 350 
Wyoming .. 152,150 148,300 
Montana .. 26,000 26,000 
‘olorado . 66,600 65,550 
— Utah 150 150 
‘alifornia . 958,700 957,200 
Total U. S. . 5,640,750 5,645,250 
o Penna Grade crude incl 56,500 61,050 
stimated production (in b/d) of lease con- 
ensate mixed with crude and moved in crude 
pe lines (not included in above tabulation) 
from eek ended Dec. 25: 
ana rkansas .... 4,550 Texas Gulf 15,650 
Louisiana 2,250 Wyoming 250 
uisiana Gulf 14,200 California 2.400 
indeed lississippi 2.700 
1917 exas Inland. 10,400 Tofal U. S.. 52,406 
58 
: . , . JF MAWNMJSJIASON D 
* Okla., Kansas, Neb. figures are for week 
ded 7 a.m., Dec. 23, 1948 
EWS .anuary 5, 1949 49 
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Pennsylvania Oil Other Than Lubes at Refineries 


(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn. from report of all region 





refiners. Figures in bbls.) 
October September 
1948 1948 
1. Naphthas & Gasoline 
(1) Straight run, unblended and/or un- 
leaded, for sale as motor fuel. “4 2,024 8,596 
(2) Naphtha and gasoline, for sale for blend- 
ing or further refining, or held at 
refinery for further distillation, re- 
forming, blending leading - 170,253 162,075 
(3) Below 65 octane, include in (1) 
or (2) above ghade tant 2,394 2,289 
(4) 65 octane and above eee ae 232,632 
2. Salable naphthas other than motor fuel 
material (does not include refinery proc- 
ess naphthas) [ese seuwan 9,496 11,137 
3. Kerosine ... ptenmedewe ses - 81,710 97,046 
4. 36/40 gas oil "(include furnace oil). 115,727 113,994 
5. Fuel oil (not reported above) ... 31,825 40,684 
6. Oils held as cracking —* charging stocks 196,644 216,244 
7. Non viscous neutral ees 20,500 26,550 
8. Wax distillate 143,814 155,422 
9. Crude Petrolatum 35,301 34,356 
10. Wax (lbs.) 7,605,613 8,408,991 
Net Stocks of Pennsylvania Crude Oil 
(Compiled by National Petroleum Assn, Figures in bbls.) 
Oct. 31, Sept. 30, Oct. 31, 
1948 1948 1947 
At refineries 456,696 503,945 367,968 


Pipe line and tank farm. 

















2,015,087 1,918,389 1,522,875 
Total 2,471,783 2,422,334 1,890,843 
Pacific Coast Demand 
(Bureau of Mines figures in gals., 000 omitted) 
Gas Oil & Heavy All 
Gasoline Diesel Oil Fuel Oil Products 
1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 1947 1948 
January 313 323 177 162 420 368 1,035 990 
February 320 313 142 204 425 394 1,012 1,053 
March 304 334 117 170 390 390 932 1,036 
April 3: 36 357 125 159 385 357 988 1,000 
May : 384 85 123 357 328 912 970 
June 401 90 117 362 330 978 995 
July 380 88 94 360 321 935 951 
August 394 100 102 362 333 985 991 
September 359 113 100 386 248 1,030 822 
October 332 139 108 375 295 1,010 850 
November 138 380 978 
December ve 173 — 441 a 1,091 . 
Jan.-Oct. 358 118 133 382 336 981 966 
Production of Natural Gasoline 
(Bureau of Mines figures in gals., 000 omitted) 
September August 
1948 1948 
East Coast 
W. New York P P 
W. Pennsylvania 828 781 
West Virginia 12,024 11,567 
| sue tata aah eae 505 485 
Illinois 12,651 12,250 
Kentucky 4,835 4,890 
Michigan 212 233 
Kansas 7,355 7,615 
Oklahoma 39,118 38,014 
Texas: 252,407 251,346 
Gulf , — 7,228 66,920 
East Texas 33,102 33,244 
Panhandle 53.020 51,652 
Other 99,057 99,530 
Arkansas 8,008 7,500 
Louisiana 58,126 58,556 
Gulf 27,401 27,453 
Inland er 30,725 31,103 
Mississippi 3,831 3,802 
New Mexico 12,389 11,648 
Colorado . . 
Montana 568 485 
Utah ° 
Wyoming * 4,933 4,843 
California 65,814 95,419 
Total 483,604 509,434 





* Colorado 


50 


and Utah drip gasoline 


included with Wyoming. 





Dealer & Service Station Prices for Regular-Grade 
Gasoline in 50 Representative Cities} 


December l, 


1948 


——————“Cents per Gallon 


Dealers’ 

Net Price 

(Ex. Tax) 

City State 

Average United States .... 14.66 
Pe. Ce. wccangeces 13.20 
Manchester, N. H. 14.00 
Burlington, Vt. 14.10 
Boston, Mass. . 13.10 
Providence, R. I. 13.10 
Hartford, Conn. 13.70 
Buffalo, N. Y. 13.80 
New York, N. Y. 13.30 
Newark, N. J. . 12.60 
Philadelphia, Pa. 12.90 
Dover, Del. . 13.20 
Baltimore, Md. .. 12.50 
Washington, D. C. 12.90 
Charleston, W. Va. 14.20 
Norfolk, Va’ 12.40 
Charlotte, N. C 14.00 
Charleston, 8S. C. 12.90 
Atlanta, Ga. ..... 14.60 
Jacksonville, Fla. 13.90 
Birmingham, Ala. 14.40 
Vicksburg, Miss. 13.90 
Memphis, Tenn. 13.50 
Lexington, Ky. ‘ihn die: 15.70 
Youngstown, Ohio 15.00 
South Bend, Ind 16.80 
Chicago, Ill. 5.70 
Detroit, Mich 15.40 
Milwaukee, Wis. 16.40 
Twin Cities, Minn. 16.20 
Fargo, N. Dak. 17.20 
Huron, S. Dak. 16.60 
Omaha, Neb. 15.60 
Des Moines, Iowa 15.60 
St. Louis, Mo. 15.60 
Wichita, Kans. 14.10 
Tulsa, Okla. i ee 14.00 
Little Rock, Ark 14.10 
New Orleans, La. 12.70 
Houston, Texas : 13.00 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 15.50 
Denver, Colo. 14.80 
Casper, Wyo. 15.70 
Butte, Mont. 16.00 
Boise, Idaho Te 19.10 
Salt Lake City, Utah 16.40 
Reno, Nev. 16.60 
Phoenix, Ariz tanta 16.80 
San Francisco, Calif. 14.10 
Portland, Ore 14.70 
scavanncinea Wash. 17.50 


** 


“** 


Includes city tax of 1c per gal. 
Includes city tax of 0.5c 
Includes county tax of 1.5c 
API figures as reported by The Texas Co 


per gal 


Indicated Gasoline Tax Service 
Dealer (Ine. 1.5¢ Statior 
Margin Federal Tax) (Inc. Ta» 

5.08 6.38 26.12 
4.80 7.50 25.50 
4.80 5.50 24.30 
4.70 6.00 24.80 
5.00 4.50 22.60 
4.80 5.50 23.40 
4.60 5.50 23.80 
5.50 5.50 24.80 
5.20 5.50 25.00 
4.60 4.50 22.70 
4.50 5.50 22.90 
5.30 5.50 24.00 
4.80 6.50 23.80 
5.40 5.50 23.80 
6.00 6.50 26.70 
6.10 7.50 26.00 
5.40 7.50 26.90 
5.90 7.50 26.30 
5.40 7.50 27.50 
4.60 8.50 27.00 
5.60 8.50 *28.50 
6.10 7.50 27.50 
5.50 8.50 27.50 
4.00 8.50 28.20 
4.00 5.50 24.50 
5.20 5.50 27.50 
4.78 4.50 24.98 
5.03 4.50 24.93 
5.50 5.50 27.40 
5.60 5.50 27.30 
4.70 5.50 27.40 
4.90 5.50 27.00 
4.00 6.50 26.10 
4.70 5.50 25.80 
5.80 4.50 #25. 96 
3.90 5.50 23.51 
5.50 7.00 26.50 
5.40 8.00 27.50 
6.10 10.50 29.30 
5.00 5.50 23.56 
6.50 7.00 **28. 0 
5.30 7.50 27.06 
6.80 6.50 *29.00 
4.50 6.50 27.04 
4.90 7.50 31.50 
5.10 5.50 27.06 
4.80 7.00 eer2s 4 
4.00 6.50 27.30 
4.00 6.00 24.1¢ 
5.00 6.50 26. 2( 
4.00 6.50 28.0 


per gal 





Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils at Refineries 


(Compiled by 


National Petroleum 
refining Pennsylvania Grade crude oil. 


gals.) 
Pro- 
duction 
Oct. 
1948 
1. Raw long residuum ee 12,345 
2. 600 steam refined stock. 243,143 
3. Other steam refined stock 43,823 
4. Finished dewaxed long re- 
siduum 13,871 
5. Bright stock i idee ican Sie 183,246 
6. Viscous neutral, below 180 
vis. but not below 142 vis. 
@ 100 Sh soceneee eens 72,522 
7. Viscous neutral, 180 vis. 
@ 100 and above ....... 97,328 


Assn, 


from reports of companies 
Figures in bbls. of 42 U,. 8. 
In- Pro- In- 
ventory duction ventory 
Oct. Sept. Sept. 
1948 1948 194% 
21,409 13,647 24,267 
223,663 237,035 23 2 
82,800 42,182 82,1 
18,059 7,949 12,732 
348,802 155,942 277,452 
227,232 73,841 228,3 
188,675 110,701 192,8 





Midwestern Lubricating Oils, October 1948 


(Compiled by 


Western Petroleum 


Refiners 


reporting companies; figures in bbls. of 42 gals.) 


Total Solvent Total 
Bright Bright Viscous 
Stock Stock Neutrals 
Production: 286,292 143,239 416,777 
Shipments: 
Domestic 230,666 119,070 479,444 
Export 7,503 4,916 3,254 
TOTAL 238,169 123,986 482,698 
Inventory 
Oct. 31 382,986 172,407 644,785 
Days Supply. 4h 50 41 


Assn. from figures of 
Solvent Steam 

Viscous Paraffin Refined Blend: 
Neutrals Oils Stock Oils 
195,377 103,776 15,273 541,¢ 
268, 950 104,858 21,241 544,9 
2,707 1,004 673 17,5 
71,657 105,862 21,914 562,7 
403,280 73,373 88,535 373,1 
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GASOLINE CONSUMPTION BY STATES, SEPTEMBER 1948** 


API Figures 














Sept., 
Tax Rate+ Month of "47-48 
September Aug., 1948 Sept., 1948 Sept., 1947 G 
Cents Gallons Gallons Gallons Change 
Alabama ... 6 41,555,000 40,662,000 38,221,000 + 6.39 
Avinema .... ; 5 17.109,000 16,540,000 15,531,000 + 6.50 
Arkansas ...... : 6% 29,213,000 30,442,000 25,829,000 +17.86 
California 11, 321,607,000 293,334,000 302,439,000 — 3.01 
Colorado 6 43,154,000 36,845,000 36,044,000 + 2.22 
Connecticut q 41,667,000 39,671,000 36,562,000 + 5.00 
DOAMELE  . 200.05. A 7,631,000 7,476,000 6,860,000 + 8.95 
Dist. of Columbia . 4 14,134,000 13,943,000 13,034,000 + 6.9% 
Florida cece 7 54,495,000 55,881,000 48,690,000 $14.77 
Georgia 6 55,579,000 53,386,000 50,685,000 + 5.33 
Idaho 6 19,368,000 18,758,000 16,253,000 +15.41 
Illinois 3 173,516,000 171,812,000 157,359,000 + 9.18 
Indiana 4 94,038,000 90,968,000 83,612,000 + 8.50 
Iowa 4 72,310,000 75,462,000 64,877,000 +-16.32 
Kansas 4 70,413,000 65,774,000 56,753,000 +15.90 
Kentucky <a © 44,239,000 42,389,000 40,500,000 + 4.66 
Louisiana _ 9 39,279,000 39,547,000 36,374,000 + 8.72 
Maine diibiahecaiae an 6 23,034,000 20,120,000 18,816,000 +- 6.93 
Maryland ........ 5 39,556,000 39,112,000 37,465,000 + 4.40 
Massachusetts. 3 81,787,000 77,440,000 71,031,000 + 9.02 
Michigan ...... , : 3 160,087,000 151,988,000 140,683,000 + 8.04 
Minnesota ..... . = 83,720,000 77,899,000 73,604,000 + 5.84 
Mississippi ...... 6 33,449,000 32,066,000 27,389,000 4-17.08 
eee : 2 87,566,000 90.548,.000 77,811,000 +16.37 
Montana . 5 25,527,000 20,886,000 18,687,000 +11.77 
Nebraska ‘ » J 39,998,000 37,372,000 32,890,000 +-13.63 
lee 4 7.311,000 6,518,000 6,310,000 + 3.30 
New Hampshire 4 13,246,000 11,598,000 10,211,000 +13.58 
New Jersey 3 106,473,000 100,004,000 90,345,000 + 10.69 
New Mexico 5 18,665,000 17,380,000 16,014,000 + 8.53 
New York : 4 221,478,000 209,309,000 192,251,000 de 6.87 
North Carolina 6 64,262,000 68,981,000 57,589,000 -+19.78 
North Dakota 4 33,353,000 30,381,000 28,011,000 + 8.46 
Ohio ; 4 172,914,000 168,542,000 156,262,000 + 7.56 
Oregon 5 49,313,000 48,415,000 42,096,000 4-15.01 
Pennsylvania 4 181,226,000 174,524,000 162,008,000 + 7.73 
Rhode Island 4 14,354,000 13,933.000 11,693,000 + 19.16 
South Carolina 6 33.958,000 33.168.000 30,955,000 + 7.15 
South Dakota 4 29,026,000 26,300,000 23,736, 01 -+10.80 
Tennessee ..... 7 52,501.000 49,085,000 43,099,00 +13.89 
Texas 4 243,416,000 217,139,000 198,519,000 + 9.38 
Utah 4 18,097,000 17,099,000 16,176,000 +. 5.71 
Vermont...... ‘ 1%, 10,058,000 8,646,000 7,996,000 + 8.13 
i. eee 6 59,719,000 61,273,000 53,724,000 +14.05 
Washington 5 61,947,000 61,626,000 53,672,000 + 14.82 
West Virginia 5 32,687,000 33,929,000 28,654,000 +-18.41 
Wisconsin ..... 4 85,390,000 80,808,000 75,147,000 4+. 7.53 
Wyoming 4 14,320,000 11,708,000 9,492,000 +23.35 
ee. ee Oe a. de ccaedoen 3,237,745,000 3,090,687,000 2,841,959,000 4. 8.75 
Daily Average erry Te 104,443,000 103,023,000 94,732,000 + 8.75 
Change from previous year: 
Total Change : err re -+-248,728,000 
Percentage change in Daily 
Average se co ececes (ae sonenee +8.75% EE Pee ee 
PERE swrceestcicee. Ge 58,141,000 t 50,200,000 


9% Months 


——9 Months Ending With—— *47-"48 
Sept., 1948 Sept., 1947 % 

Gallons Gallons Change 
352,918,000 321,886,000 1. 9.64 
153,335,000 140,098,000 9.54 
238,729,000 222,306,000 7.39 
2,689,039,000 2,534,796,000 6.09 
305,519,000 285,067,000 7.17 
329,448,000 313,895,000 } .95 
62,928,000 58,502,000 9.57 
124,318,000 116,775,000 . 6.46 
543,773,000 480,493,000 4-13.17 
474,649,000 439,666,000 7.96 
134,758,000 126,127,000 6.84 
1,450,392, 000 1,348,439,000 7.56 
790,048,000 718,479,000 9.96 
647,248,000 600,053,000 7.87 
526,115,000 491,921,000 + 6.95 
365,765,000 333,358,000 9.72 
323,178,000 320,254,000 6.92 
158,619,000 150,121,000 5.66 
332,190,000 310.099.000 7.12 
644,428,000 609,955,000 i. 5.65 
1,296,202,000 1,212,411,000 +. 6.91 
626,113,000 579,819,000 i. 7.98 
268,807,000 251,909,000 + 6.71 
731,129,000 667,669,000 i. 9.50 
161,071,000 147,142,000 +. 9.47 
309,990,000 279,523,000 4.10.90 
50,483,000 48,801,000 4. 3.45 
91,301,000 84,970,000 - 7.45 
826,691,000 758,442,000 4. 9.00 
146,694,000 134,595,000 i. 8.99 
1,709,490,000 1,586,901,000 +. 7.73 
563,847,000 515,723,000 i. 9.33 
199,627,000 186,205,000 ‘. F.2e 
1,460,334,000 1,318,899,000 4-10.72 
359,816,000 326,832,000 4.10.09 
1,469,873,000 1,339, 220.000 4. 9.76 
114,487,000 110,650,000 & 3.479 
286,285,000 259,219,000 10.44 
196,170,000 72,490,000 4-13.73 
433,673,000 387,539,000 11.90 
2,001,974,000 1,700,844,000 4.17.70 
135,178,000 125,946,000 + 7.33 
68,197,000 63,762,000 4. 6.96 
592,670,000 453,223,000 4-10.91 
470,999,000 433,356,000 + 8.69 
256,062,000 213,690,000 -4.19.83 
667,035,000 606,990,000 i. 9.89 
92,039,000 82,498,000 4.11.57 
26,143,634,000 23,953,558,000 +. 9.14 
95,415,000 87,742,000 L 8.7 


-4.2,190,076,000 


LS.74% 


436.664.000 


+ These are State tax rates per gallon. In addition there is a Federal tax of One and one-half cents (1%c) per gallon 


t Not available at time ef publication. 


** In general, these figures include all gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, regardless of whether it was for a taxable 


nontaxable purpose. 


or 





Legal History of Oil, Gas 
Conservation Published 


Conservation of Oil and Gas, A Legal His- 
tory—1948. Published by American Bar Assn’s 
Section of Mineral Law; indexed; $3. 


This legal history of oil and gas 
conservation in the U: S. summarizes 
the legislative, administrative and 
judicial activities of the 35 producing 
states and presents their conservation 
records. Almost two years in prep- 
aration, book was prepared by five- 
man pyblication committee headed by 
Walace Hawkins, Dallas, and edited 
by Blakely M. Murphy, University of 
Tennessee. Other committee mem- 
bers are: Northcutt Ely, Washington; 
Earl Foster, Oklahoma City; and 
Robert E. Hardwicke, Fort Worth. 

Book has four major divisions: 1— 
Fundamentals of reservoir behavior 
that relate to conservation of oil and 
gas; 2—Legislative, administrative, 
and judicial concepts of conservation 
as applied within the jurisdiction of 
the states; 3—The Interstate Com- 
pact To Conserve Oil and Gas and its 


January 5, 1949 


administrative arm—lInterstate Oil 
Compact Commission, and 4—The na- 
tional government and the conserva- 
tion of oil and gas. 

Publishers say that effort has been 
made to keep the volume current to 
publication time and that new de- 
velopments have been recorded to 
Nov. 10, 1948. 


Reference Guide Published 
On State Fair Trade Laws 


A Practical Guide to Fair Trade Laws, 
American Fair Trade Council; New York; 9 x 
12 in., stiff paper binding, 36 pages, $2.50. 

Included in this reference work for 
those in manufacturing, merchandis- 
ing and advertising fields are: a chart 
which tabulates salient points of the 
Fair Trade Acts in the 45 states hav- 
ing such laws; classification—by 
jurisdiction—of reported cases inter- 
preting provisions of state and fed- 
eral laws; typical state Fair Trade 
law and unfair sales act; and review 
of economic factors which make Fair 
Trade a weapon against price manip- 
ulation. 


Newspaper Printing 
Booklet on Oil Prospects 


PHILADELPHIA—At the request 
of oil burner distributors in the Phil- 
adelphia area, the Philadelphia In- 
quirer has printed a booklet entitled, 
Petroleum Prospects. It consists of 
a series of four articles by Richard 
J. O'Keefe, Inquirer feature writer. 


The articles appeared in October. 
The first told how short supplies of 
fuel oil had been steadily overcome, 
to the point where stocks in storage 
indicated ample oil for this winter. 
The second discussed forces tending 
to hold oil prices up. The third quot- 
ed Robert H. Colley, president, At- 
lantic Refining Co., and Robert G. 
Dunlop, president of Sun Oil Co., on 
profits in the oil industry and told 
how earnings are misleading due to 
high costs. The fourth article an- 
alyzed the distribution of oil indus- 
try earnings to show that a declin- 
ing percentage was going to stock- 
holders. 












CLASSIFIED 








DISPLAYED: Advertisements set in special type or with border— 


$10.00 per column inch. 


UNDISPLAYED: ‘‘For Sale’’, ‘‘Wanted to Buy’’, ‘Help Wanted’’, 
“Business Opportunities’’, Miscellaneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—25 cents a word. Minimum 


charge, $6.25 per insertion. 


“Position Wanted’’—10 cents a word. Minimum charge $2 per insertion 


Box number counts 3 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 


preceding date of issue. 
All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 


No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





Export Agent Available 


OILMAN WITH excellent cunnections with 
principal foreign importers now in Europe 
and returning to U.S.A., January or February, 
1949 desires connection with oil concern inter- 
ested in export. BOX 530 


Position Wanted 


LUBE ENGINEER, experienced M.E., broad 
knowledge of Petroleum application and mar- 
keting managerial background Dissatisfied 
with present prospects. Interested in new 
connection involving Petroleum or Machinery. 
Southeastern territory BOX 538 


Position Open 


NEW, FAST-GROWING COMPANY in Gulf 
Coast Area is interested in receiving applica- 
tions from a qualified sales executive capable 
of distributing approximately two million 
pounds per year of automotive, marine, and 
industrial lubricating greases produced in our 
modern plant. State complete background and 
salary requirements or other basis of re- 
muneration in letter Replies confidential. 
BOX 533, National Petroleum News 


For Lease 





TANKCARS FOR LEASE 
Seven coiled and seven clean 8,000 gal- 
lon Class III cars in first class condi- 
tion Guaranteed rental $60.00 per car 
per month on three year lease, Mileage 


earnings credited to extent of rental 


BOX 531. 











Wanted to Buy 





WANTED TO BUY 


4000 gallon tandem axle semi trailer 
with air brakes, must be in good con- 
dition Advise make, age, size lines 
weight, etc 

INDUSTRIAL FUEL OIL 

CORPORATION 
Michigan Trust Building 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








WANT TO BUY 


Automatic high speed filling & metering 
equipment to handle alcohol & lubricat- 


ing oil in 1 ft and 5 qt. containers 


BOX 535 





For Sale 





STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Horizontal or Vertical—New. State re- 
quirements and gallonage required 

W. H. DYER CO., INC, 

1859-P Railway Exchange Bldg. 


St. Louis 1, Mo, 








TANK CARS 
For Sale 
2—8,000 gallon Class II tank cars, 
coiled 
3—8,000 gallon Class II tank cars, 
non-coiled 
40—50 ton trucks, AB brakes 
AAR—ICC condition 
CANAMEX COMPANY 
Alamo National Bldg. 
San Antonio 5, Texas 








For Sale 


FOR SALE: Progress, 4,000 gallon semi-trailer 
tank, 3 compartments, air brakes, 10.00 x 20 
tires, 3” lines, in good condition. Price— 
$2000. BOX 532. 





FOR SALE 

We have for immediate delivery 3000 
gallon, 5000 gallon, 6000 gallon, 9000 
gallon, 10,000 gallon & 12,000 gallon 
storage tanks suitable for underground 
or above ground installation. All fabri- 
cated from %” and bearing Under- 
writers label 

MODERN WELDING COMPANY, INC. 

East 12th Street, Box 573 
Owensboro, Kentucky 








ATTENTION 
PETROLEUM CARRIERS 


We have available for immediate de- 
livery at least 50 Tank Transports used 
and up to 1948 models. Gallonage 
from 2600 to 5500 Also two with 


Tandem axles, 3 compartments. 
Call us collect for appointment. 


TRAILER COMPANY OF 
LANCASTER, INC. 
Phone 6101 or 8277 

Lancaster, Pa. 








STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
Railroad Tank Car Tanks 
7,000 to 12,000-Gal. Cap. 

Coiled and Non-Coiled 
Cleaned-Painted-Tested 
Heavier-Safer-Cheaper 
Other Tanks Too 
Also - Complete Tank Cars 
8,000 and 10,000-Gal. Cap. 
Your Inquiries Solicited 
NEWHALL-MARSHALL- 


woopD 
30 Church Street 
New York 7, N. Y. 
Phone: COrtland 7-8090 








FOR SALE 


STEEL STORAGE TANKS 
2—8S000-Gallon, Tank Car Tanks, Coiled 
and Non-Coiled 


20—10000-Gallon Tank Car Tanks 
Coiled and Non-Coiled 


1—5500-Barrel, Vertical, Bolted Type 
OTHER TANKS TOO 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS 
INC. 
Founded 1930 
13456A 8S. Brainard Ave., 
Chicago 33, Illinois 


“ANYTHING containing IRON 
i or STEEL” 








For Sale 


BULK OIL PLANT, established over 20 
years in Phoenix, Arizona, fastest growing city 
in Southwest; distributing fuel oils, gasoline of 
major oil company, nationally known packaged 
oils, greases, tires, batteries; jobbing, whole- 
sale, retail; operating own trucks, Terms: 
Merchandise, about 25,000, cash; trucks, 
cash or installments; buildings, equipment 
cash, installments, or lease. All at value. No 
additional charge for good will, going concern 
value etc. Write P.O. BOX 1710, Phoenix 
Arizona. 





FOR SALE 


75 net tons of API casing J55, 7” O.D., 
23 lbs. per foot, long couplings, seam- 
less, at $315.00 per net ton FOB cars 
Gulf ports. 


December delivery 


Can also supply 150 tons to Specifica- 
tion N 80 for March. 


KURT ORBAN CO., INC. 
21 West St. 
Telephone: WH 4-7686 
New York City, New York 








FOR SALE 


S—24’' d x 20’ high vertical tanks 
plate, 4%” first ring, 7/16” second 
ring, %” third ring, %” roof, fire- 
box quality steel, 67,000 gallons 


2—34'6” x 35’ tanks, %” plate, top 
ring 4”, %4” roof, used for the stor 
age of toulenes, 260,000 gallons 


ROGERS AND WRIGHT, INC. 
710 Peoples Building 
Charleston, West Virginia 
(Phone 30-171) 








FOR SALE 


4000-gallon 2-compartment Butler twin- 
tank semi-trailer, built in 1940 for 
present owner. Equipped with 10:00x 
22 tires, Budd wheels, Westinghouse 
airbrakes, Brodie meter, quantrol, 
ticket printer, electric hose reel, 100 
feet 1%” hose and nozzle, metering 
cabinet (right side). This is a hand- 
some lightweight unit in first class 
condition, ready to roll. Guaranteed. 
Price $1850.00. 


Brockway 154WH tractor, mileage 
78000. Purchased October 1946. Car- 
bon and ring job completed at 60000. 
Unit equipped with Snyder gas tank, 
air-operated Eaton 21500-pound ale, 
Elliston electric sanders, power takeoff, 
Yale & Towne 80-gallon per minute by- 
pass head pump, 10:00x22 Budd wheels, 
airbrakes, air horn, heater, etc. Guar- 
anteed. Price $3800.00. 


Pictures of equipment furnished on re- 
quest. 
PETROLEUM SOLVENTS COMPANY 
of PA, 
Butler, Pennsylvania 
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About Oil People 








Young Jobbers 


Ross S. Shoolroy, 31, secretary and 
head of sales promotion and person- 
nel for Red Head Oil Co., Wooster, 
Ohio, started at the ground level in 
his dad’s company and worked his 
way up through a series of basic jobs 
for more than five years before mov- 
ing on to his present administrative 
position. 

His first job was helping construct 
several stations for Red Head in 1935 
during summer vacation from col- 
lege. A second summer was spent as 
a station attendant and a third was 
devoted to accounting work in the 
company office. After completing 
college Ross obtained practical ex 
perience in the operation of a service 
station. 

Perhaps to prove that the gasolin: 
business was one of his own choosing 
and not one dictated by family pref- 
erence, Ross spent one summer in 
Houston, Tex., for the National Cash 
Register Co. After that he decided 
to stick to gasoline selling and re- 
joined his dad, R. K. Shoolroy, presi- 
dent of Red Head. 

In 1941, Red Head, operator of 25 
service stations in Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania and Maryland, 
developed a premium plan of selling. 
Ross was manager of this phase of 
the business until entering service in 
1942. He took up the reins again 
in 1945 upon his return, when the 
plan was reinstalled. Here is the 
plan, as explained by Ross. 

“The operation of the premium 
program is set up in a separate divi- 
sion and has become a small busi- 
ness just by itself. We compile and 
publish our own catalog containing 
over 125 nationally advertised article. 
Pricing is in terms of coupons, with 
each coupon having a retail value of 
l Articles range in value from a 
low of 35 coupons to 3,600 coupons, 
and the majority of articles are con- 
centrated in the 250 to 500 coupon 
class. The customer makes his re- 





Mr. Shoolroy 


demption of coupons by mail to the 
general office at Wooster. Orders 
are accumulated and shipped to each 
station where the articles are dis- 
tributed to the customers by station 
personnel.” 

Ross served for more than three 
years during World War II as a ma- 
chine gunner and half-track driver 
in a mobile automatic weapons, anti- 
aircraft unit. He had invasion train- 
ing in England and Scotland and 
took part in the North Africa, 
Tunisia, Sicily and Italian campaigns. 

Ross is a native of Greensburg, Pa., 
but went to school in Wooster and now 
makes his home there with his wife 
and family. He is the father of twin 
sons almost two years old. His col- 
lege work was completed at Ohio 
State University’s College of Busi- 
ness Administration in 1939. 





Executive Secretary W. A. Stead- 
man of the newly-formed Alabama 
Petroleum Jobbers Assn. has been au- 
thorized by unanimous vote to start 
the association’s first anti-tax move 

d oppose a special Mobile County 
gasoline tax proposed by the Mobile 
Chamber of Commerce to finance a 
new Dolphin Island bridge. Mr. 
Steadman has pointed out to the 
bridge committee how local gasoline 
xes drive sales outside the county 
nits and questioned the direct bene- 
fi of the proposed bridge to motor- 

s and other gasoline users. 


} 
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Personalities in the news at Impe- 
rial Oil Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada: 
H. M. Powell, manager of the New- 
foundland division since 1945, retired 
after 41 years with Imperial. He 
joined the company in 1907 and held 
various positions in the marketing 
department for many years before 
becoming co-ordinator of plant equip- 
ment and construction and mainte- 
nance at Montreal. Later he moved 
to his Newfoundland post. ... His 
successor, E. L. Baillie, was district 
manager of Nova Scotia since 1945 
and has been with Imperial since 


1930. He was industrial sales man- 
ager before taking over at Nova 
Scotia... .C. F. H. MacDonald, who 
replaced Mr. Baillie, first joined Im- 
perial in 1937 and has since engaged 
in technical service, industrial sales 
and asphalt sales. He has been man- 
ager of industrial sales, maritime di- 
vision, since 1945. . .. C. E. Tilston, 
manager of the lubrication sales de- 
partment, was elevated to the new- 
ly created position of assistant man- 
ager of the Ontario marketing di- 
vision. With Imperial since 1934, he 
was automotive engineer and assist- 
ant manager of lubrication sales be- 
fore heading lubrication sales in 1946. 
... A. G. Scott, sales manager of 
the British Columbia division, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Tilston as manager of 
lubrication sales. He served as as- 
sistant manager of lubrication sales 
and Ontario sales manager prior to 
assuming his Briitsh Columbia post. 

G. L. Miles, who replaced Mr 
Scott, was, successively: city sales- 
man at Winnipeg, Fort Williams resi- 
dent manager, and district manager 
at Winnipeg. ... N. B. Gebbie, new 
head of the operations division of 
the marine department, has been with 
Imperial since 1918 and was tech- 
nical advisor, marine department, 
since 1946. 


* > om 


Managers have been named for 
new districts created by Shell Oil 
Co. on the Pacific Coast. Division 
districts, in some cases, include ter- 
ritory formerly served by several 
depots. New managers include: 

Seattle Division—H. N. Graybill, 
Spokane; W. H. Hagans, Seattle; R. 
H. Norton, Everett; L. H. Hausam, 
Tacoma; R. W. Tabor, Olympia. 

Portland Division—M. K. Lakin, 
Portland; R. D. Brown, Eugene; T. O. 
Edwards, Medford; Lewis Gridley, 
The Dalles; E. E. Mitchell, Boise; M. 
O. Seale, Salem. 

San Francisco Division—A. I. Plom- 
gren, Oakland; M. N. Goff, San Fran- 
cisco;A. E. Phinney, San Jose; H. E. 
Wallace, Salinas; P. R. Wing, Mar- 
tinez; R. W. Clardy, Santa Rosa; 
J. D. LaBrie, Eureka. 

Sacramento Division Oliver 
Howell, Bakersfield; A. C. Guske, 
Fresno; C. L. Corcoran, Stockton; 
Cc. F. Martineau, Sacramento; R. L. 
Carter, Reno. 

Los Angeles Division—H. H. Black, 
Los Angeles; J. R. Lynden, Jr., Pasa- 
dena; Emil J. Cowing, San Bernard- 
ino; R. S. Russell, Santa Monica; 8S. 
L. Taylor, San Diego; A. J. Shirley, 
Wilmington; E. J. Paull, Phoenix; 
L. G. Crosby, Tucson. 
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Kansas Oil Men's Assn. will hold its 34th annual convention Jan. 16-18, with its 
new president, C. C. Abercrombie of Barnard, Kans., at the helm. Shown in picture 
above are new association jobbers elected Dec. 16 at board of directors meeting. 
Left to right are: Albert Williams, Home Oil Co., Marion, vice president; Elsie Mar- 
tin, Wichita, re-elected treasurer and editor; Mr. Abercrombie of Barnard Home Oil 
Co., president: C. E. Holmes, Wichita, re-elected secretary. Convention, which will 
be held at Hotel Lassen, Wichita, features on program such speakers as Harry J. 
Kennedy of Continental Oil and Tex Underwood 


Harry E. Grimes, owner and op- 
erator of Grimes Superior Station, 
Arkansas City, Kans., carried away 
top honors in his division in th 
American Trucking Assn.’s 14th Na- 
tional Truck Safety Contest for 
the sixth time since 1939. His firm 
placed second in two other years 
and won one honorable mention. Mr 
Grimes, who owns five transports. 
nas sold and transported products 
of Kanotex Refining Co. for many 
years. 


Names in the news at The Texas 
Co.: 

J. B. Duke, assistant company sec 
retary and secretary for the execu- 
tive committee, Houston, retired Dec 
1, after almost 40 years service. He 
first went to work for Texaco’s sales 
department early in 1909. Then fo: 
five years he was with the sales, lega! 
and executive departments, before 
being made Executive Committe 
secretary in 1914. He became as- 
sistant company secretary in 1923 in 
addition to his previous duties. 

PD. P. Bailey, assistant manager of 
Port Arthur, Tex., works, acted as 
chairman of the local advisory com- 
mittee at a meeting of the Citizens’ 
Army Advisory Committee and U. S 
Army leaders in Fort Sam Houston, 
Houston, to improve Army-communi- 
ty relations Wilfred B. Talman, 
editor of company publications, ad- 
dressed the quarterly meeting of the 
Rockland County (N. Y.) Conserva- 
tion Assn. recently and advocated 
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zoning regulations to attract lucra 
tive industry ... Enslo S. Dixon, met- 
allurgist, Port Arthur works, was pre- 
sented with the 1948 Distinguished 
Service Award of the American So- 
ciety for Metals for his contribution 
to the advancements and progress otf 
alloy steel 








Rex. S. Blazer, Allied Oil Co. pr s- 
ident, has been renamed a direc or 
of the Cleveland Petroleum Club. T 
new directors are: C. C. Dod 
northern Ohio manager, The Te: 
Co., and Roy D. Packard, Clevel: 
division manager, Standard Oil 
(Ohio). 

* * * 

Ivan L. Hall has been elected \ 
president; Sidney Vollman treasure: 
J. F. Donlin assistant treasurer, ar 
Harry Clemens to the board of di- 
rectors at the New York & New 
Jersey Lubricant Co., New York. Al] 
newly-elected officials have been with 
the company for 40 years or longer 


. * 


} 


John D. Robinson, Independent 
marketer of Albion, N. Y., since 1927 
is currently engaged in modernizing 
all company owned properties. He 
put up a new station this year and 
also stepped up bulk plant storag: 
capacity. 

* * * 

Among those recently chosen to 
serve three-year terms on the board 
of directors of the Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce is L. W. Bennett, treasure: 
of Sunray Oil Corp. Active in Cham- 
ber committees, including oil, program 
of work, Forum, and Contact club 
this is Mr. Bennett’s first term as a 
director. 


Robert (Smitty) Smith of Flint 
Oil Co., Texaco jobber, Flint, Mich 
had more luck than did most oil men 
during the current deer hunting s 
son. He and four companions bag; 
five. Smitty got his on the seco! 


tay of the season. 


a 


A. R. Lange, board chairman, Adam Cook's Sons, Inc., Linden, and president 

Sulflo, Inc., Elizabeth, became president of the New Jersey Oil Trade Assn. early 
last month at the 2lst annual banquet at Newark. Shown above are: (left to 
right) Robert Borda, president of the Philadelphia Oil Trades Assn., F. W. Steadman 
F. W. Steadman Co.; Mr. Lange; A. L. Saltzman, Esso Standard Oil Co.; and R. W. 


Valter, new association vice president, Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


Association 


directors include: Henry Muller, Muller Fuel & Oil Co., Weehawken: B. C. Pri 

Swan-Finch Oil Corp., Newark: W. W. Krautter, W. W. Krautter Inc., Chatham: 

R. C. Buckley, Hartol Products Corp., Elizabeth; J. E. Zabriske, Gulf Oil Corp., New 

York; H. J. Shaw, Esso Standard Oil Co., Elizabeth: and A. G. Germaine, Seaboa'd 
Distributing Co., Newark 
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TANK STORAGE 
TERMINALS 


GENERAL 


Aerial photo of Carteret, N. J. Terminal 





YOUR Own Barrel House . where your petroleum 
products may be pocked in drums or barrels. 





YOUR Own Canning Plont.. . 
one-quart cans per minute of your own petroleum product. 


equipped to turn out 180 








- 


; 


manifolds, especially designed to protect your product 
against contamination. 


lary 5, 1949 





YOUR Own Individual Pipelines .. . and corefully guarded 


Yours to Use 


Convenient Facilities of Your Own 
Private Terminal at General Ameri- 
can’s Public Tank Storage Terminals 





Without any capital investment, your firm 
may utilize all the modern facilities offered 
by General American Public Tank Storage 
Terminals. Your privacy is guaranteed .. . 
General American does not buy or sell 
any liquids. Your product is safeguarded 
against Contamination, excessive evapora- 
tion, fire and explosion by the most mod- 
ern equipment available. All General 
American Terminals are convenient to all 
types of transportation and are ideally 
equipped to blend and store any liquid 
that flows through a pipeline. 


GENERAL AMERICAN 


Tank Storage Terminals 


A Division of General American Transportation Corporation 
135 South LaSalle Street « Chicago 90, Illinois 


WORLD'S LARGEST PUBLIC TANK STORAGE SYSTEM 


le nals At teret. N. J Goodhope and Westwego, lo 


hristi, Tex 





rk ate Be j 
YOUR Own Private Storage Tanks . 


. where your bulk 
liquids may be stored in complete privacy, awaiting most 
favorable market conditions. 
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Grant H. Young cuts the cake at a testimonial dinner held in his honor Dec. 15, at 
Hotel Severin, Indianapolis. Mr. Young recently was transferred from his Indian- 
apolis post as Indiana manager, Ohio Oil Co., to the home office, Findlay, Ohio, as 
assistant manager of retail sales. Shown above are: (left to right) C. A. Buechner. 
sales manager, Ohio Oil; J. G. Sinclair, Shell Oil Co. manager: Mr. Young: and 
Sam T. Hurd, secretary of the Individually Branded Petroleum Assn. Sixty oil men 


attended the 


Henry G. Watson and James H. 
Alford, co-owners of Watson & A\l- 
ford Oil Co., Kenley, N. C., for 30 
years, report the installation of two 
additional storage tanks which bring 
total bulk storage up to 125,000 gals. 
Company has added three new service 
stations. Watson & Alford operate 
four tank trucks and one 5,000-gal. 
transport. Company manager is H. 
Elwin Watson. 

* * . 

L. Philip McGee, division manager 
of Gulf Refining Co. at Little Rock, 
Ark., is the new president of the Sales 
Managers Club in that city. 

o Co * 

The following promotions were 
published in the latest issue of 
“White Rose News’, house organ of 
Canadian Oil Cos., Ltd., Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada: Abner Lawrence, 
now central zone manager, Toronto, 
previously was eastern zone man- 
ager, Montreal; R. L. Beamish left 
his post as manager of the Toronto 
division to replace Mr. Lawrence as 
central zone manager; Mr. Beamish, 
in turn, was succeeded by J. T. Wil- 
son, former district manager, To- 
ronto; W. H. Austin, former man- 
ager, industrial-commercial depart- 
ment, head office, is now assistant 
general sales manager; Gordon A. 
Gray, now TBA manager, general 
sales department, was elevated to 
that post from duties in the general 
sales head office; and G. M. Conner, 


recently named lubrication manager, 


head office, previously had sérved as 
lubrication engineer 
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dinner 


Lester E. Merydith, in charge of 
developing an _ executive training 
management program, Standard Oil 
Co. (Ohio), will participate in the 
lectures, panel discussions and dem- 
onstrations to be included in the sec- 
ond annual series of sales refresher 
meetings presented by the Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club of Cleveland and Cleve- 
land College, beginning Jan. 14. 

a * + 

Frank A. Blackledge, president of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.’s Philatelic 
Society of the Pegasus Club, is di- 
recting the society’s campaign to col- 
lect stamps from all over the world 
for distribution to philatelists in six 
veteran hospitals in the New York 
area 

°o * * 

Thomas K. Bowles, former district 
geologist at Bakersfield, Calif., for 
Ohio Oil Co. and on specialized as- 
signment at Houston for the past 
three years, has been made assist- 
ant chief geologist in the company's 
nome office at Findlay, Ohio. 

* ° ° 

W. M. Midwinter of Socony-Vacu- 
um Oil Co.’s domestic marketing de- 
partment, New York, is chairman of 
the Dinner Committee of the Cathe- 
dral Club of Brooklyn, which will hold 
its annual dinner Jan. 13 at Hotel 
St. George, Brooklyn. Guest of honor 
will be Edmond M. Hanrahan, past 
president of the club and now chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. Mr. Midwinter is sec- 
retary of the District 1 committe 
of the National Petroleum Council 





On completion of his seven yeérs 
service as chairman of Shippers »j! 
Field Traffic Assn., J. L. Burke, p: »s- 
ident of Stanolind Pipe Line Co., 
honored at a dinner in Dallas rex 
ly by 300 oil field haulers. 

Succeeding Mr. Burke who as 
headed the association since its or. 
ganization in 1941, is R. J. Andress, 
a director of Stanolind Pipe Line Co 
T. M. Moore, Atlantic Refining “o 
Dallas, was elected co-chairman. W 
K. Klingensmith, manager of th 
traffic department of Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce, was re-elected secr¢ 
tary-treasurer. 


* + ° 





General Petroleum Corp. officials 
J. L. Martin and Felix Chappellet, 
celebrated their 35th and 25th an 
niversaries, respectively, with th 
company and were honored at a 
luncheon by colleagues. Mr. Martir 
is vice president and director of th 
pipe line department. Mr. Chappellet 
is assistant to executive vice pres 
dent, Clarence S. Beesemyer. 

* * ‘ 

W. C. MacMillian, vice president 
charge of production, Continental Oi 
Co., was named to the newly created 
position of vice president and admin 
istrative assistant to the presi 
dent. He started with Continental's 
geological department 20 years agi 
After transferring to the land depart 
ment in 1930, he became manager 0 
that department in 1938 and 
president, production, in 1943 
E. W. Webb, assistant manager 0 
production, was made manager 0! 
production, Ponca City... O. L. Fish- 
er, regional production manage! 
Houston, replaced Mr. Webb... J. P 
Malott, assistant regional producti 
manager, Houston, succeeded Mr 
Fisher. H. F. Nabors, district pr 
duction superintendent, Thermopolis 
Wyo., moved into Mr. Malott'‘s fo 
mer position. 
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... Solved by the makers of world-famous Mobiloil! 


S EMS a far cry — from faltering old 
15-mile-an-hour “‘gas buggy” to 


John Cobb's sleek, 403-mile-an-hour 


“Railton Special’... . 


Yet, strangely enough, both were 
faced with many of the same problems 
—of engine heat, speed and pressure. . . 
both got help from Socony-Vacuum 
Correct Lubrication. 


From the very birth of the automobile, 
Socony-Vacuum has worked with auto- 
motive engineers—helped find the 


answers to exacting problems with new 
developments from petroleum. With 
each new advance in engine design and 
engineering, we've been ready with the 
exactly right lubricating oil for the job! 

Today, we think it highly significant 
—that John Cobb—with a $100,000 in- 
vestment to protect—chose Mobiloil to 
help set a new world’s landspeed record 
—the very same Mobiloil your Mobilgas 
dealer puts in your car's crankcase! 


And that’s just one vote of confidence 


—83 YEARS’ LEADERSHIP in a —— 
Progressive Industry—PETROLEUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 
and Affiliates: 
MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


in Socony-Vacuum leadership in pe 
troleum! 


Today, Socony-Vacuum products 
are used by one-third of the world’s 
merchant ships, hundreds of U. S$ 
railroads, millions of cars, thousands of 
planes, hundreds of thousands of homes 
and in manufacturing every kind of 
industrial and consumer goods! 











SOCONY-VACUUM 






\ 





NEW YORK 4, N.Y.—26 Broadway e CHICAGO 5, 
Buren St. e BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND—10 Light St. e MILWAUKEE 4, 
WISCONSIN—907 South First St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO—1422 Euclid Blvd. e DALLAS 1, 
Socony-Vacuum maintains many 


ILLINOIS—59 E. Van 


* 
Avenue e KANSAS CITY 13, MISSOURI—925 Grand Ave. e DETROIT 32 
MICHIGAN—-903 West Grand Blvd.eST. LOUIS 8, MISSOURI 
TEXAS—Magnolia Petroleum Co 


other conveniently located service offices to give you close and fast cooperation 


4140 Lindel! 
Magnolia Building 








GREEN DIAMOND 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Smoother Running...Longer Lasting 





For the unfailingly dependable service you want and must 

have in an air compressor — choose a Gilbarco Green Dia- 

mond. Twenty-seven different models fill every service station 
requirement. 

Different in size and type, but alike in one respect — the en- 

during ruggedness which is guaranteed 

in the name GILBARCO GREEN DIAMOND. 


GILBERT & BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
West Springfield, Mass. Toronto, Canada 





